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No. 45 North Thirteenth Street’ 


The Annual Meeting of the 


Stockholders of Swarthmore College will be held 
in Friends’ meeting-house, Race and Fifteenth 
Streets, Philadelphia, Penn'a, on Third-day, 
‘Tweltth month 4, 1900, at 2 p.m, 
ROBERT M. JANNEY, ! 


ABBY W. MiLtER, || !Ts- 


Annual Meeting. 


The Sixty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Library 
Association of Friends will be held in the Lec- 
ture Room, at Fifteenth and Race Streets, on 
Sixth-day evening, Eleventh month 30, at 8 
o'clock. 

At the conclusion of the regular business, in- 
cluding the appointment of Officers and Com- 
mittee of Management for the ensuing year, 


ISABEL ELY LORD, 


Librarian of Bryn Mawr College, will deliver a 
‘ Discourse upon Autobiographies."’ 
All are cordially invited. 


HOWARD W. Clerk. 


LIPPINCOTT, 
_ REMOVED. 


Lizzie J. Lambert, Millinery, 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
To 1020 GREEN STREET. 





ring Garden St., 


CAROLINE RAU, hiladelphia. 
Plain Millinery 


MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


736 5 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, : 
Residence, 714 Woodstock =} Philadelphia, Pa. 





Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 


CarPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CoNTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charlies W Richards, 1220 Angle Se. Tioga 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Orricss : | Ambler, er Co., Pa. 


The ‘‘ New Sloyd Institute ’’ 


furnishes normal instruction in handiwork for classroom 
and for home recreation. Suitable work for all ages, 
three years upward. Classes meet outside of school 
hours at convenient places and times. 

Courses offered in ‘‘ Graphic Expression,” *‘ Sand and 
Clay Modeling,” ‘‘ Card Board Sloyd,” “‘ Weaving of 
Raphia, Baskets, Hammocks, Rugs, Cane Seats,”’ etc 


** Bent Wireand Iron Works,”’ ‘‘ Juvenile Wood Work,”’ 
“Wood Carving, Pyrography, Sewing,and Crochetting.”” 
New classes formed on application of six teachers. 
Positions awaiting competent teachers. Lists furnished 
on application. 

ALLEN LATSHAW ( Drexel), 


Director, 


38 N. 36th Street, Philadelphia. | 





Ellwood Heacock 


UNDERTAKER 
Established 1860 


Calls out of city answered promptly 


1313 Vine Street, Phila. 


Telephone 5807 | 


| PesiRat 3LE FARM FOR SALE, VERY CHEAP. 
Apply at once. SUSANNA D. YEO, Gatterley 
Farm, Easton, Tatbot Co., Md. 


WANTED ED.—TWO PERMANENT BUARDE RS 
in asmalladultfamily. Large, sunny room, with 
city conveniences. Terms reasonable, references ex- 
changed. Box 109, Hatboro, Pa 
AN1IED.—A A FRIEND ‘WIT H MUCH EXPE. 
rience, wishes a position as managing house- 
keeper, or as companion to elderly lady. Address 
HOUSEKEEPER, this office. 





IN GER- 
Address, 431 West 


ANTED.—ROOM AND BOARD 
mantown for woman Friend. 
Walnut Lane, Germantown. 


WANTED.-A YOUNG WOMAN AS 
** mother’s help”’ in small family. Address, stat- 
ing ealary desired, Box 146, Swarthmore, Pa. 


ANT ED.—B YA FRIEND, A POSITION AS 
managing housekeeper, capable of taking full 
Address No. 159, INTELLIGENCER OFFICE. 


charge. 


INTER BOARD AT SOU1H.—IN THE BLUE 
Ridge Mountains at Hendersonville, N. C., eigh- 
teen miles from Asheville, you will find a bracing climate 
free from the mountain fog. A good nothern table. 
Kind treatment in a Friends family. No tuburculosis 
patients taken. 
Address MRS. C. E. SATTERTHWAIT. 





ANTED.—QUARTERLIES 1, 2, AND 3 OLD 
Testament Series 1859. Postage will be nllenteh, 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 140N. rsthSt., Ph: la. 


ANT ED. —OLD NUMBERS “OF Frienps’ In- 

TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, of Vols. 38, 40, 45 

(No. 1 only), 48, 49, 52, amd 55. Also Index to Vol. 42. 

Postage or expressage will be paid. Communicate with 
I. & J., INTELLIGENCER Office. 


ERMAN EN1 AND TRANSIE NT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms, 
for transients. $1.50 a day. Address SARAH _ 
MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1920 H St., N. 
Washington, D.C. 


PARTIES DESIRING TOV ISIT WASHINGTON 

can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. ne block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
$1.50 a day. Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D C. 


JONES GENEALOGY. 

I am making a book of the Conshohocken 
branch of the Jones family and will be glad to 
correspond with the descendants of John Jones 
Jr., of Whitemarsh, who married Esther Taylor 
of Haverford, in 1769. HENRY D. CRANOR, 
Conshohocken, » Pa. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Oczan Env or Tennwussez Ave. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heatec sun parlor, home-like 
and comfortable. Special winter rates. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


‘THE PENNHURST, 
Micnican Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. Open the entire year. 
Elevator to street level. _ JAMES HOOD. 


JOHN FABER MILLER 





Booxter Mar.ep. 


j 
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325 Swepe Street, Norristown, <a 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 

Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


H. C. BODEN and CO. 


HAVE REMOVED 
TO THEIR NEW OPTICAL STORE 


1302 Walnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, an 
pares for college. 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, 
ANNA W.SP EAKMAN I 
Circulars on a 


Principals. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Puprts or Born Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for ——- or busi- 
aess. The home-like surroundings make it ially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students odeniunel when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S. a Priaeel, 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Pa. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 

students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Princi 
George School, 


al, 
‘enna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frrenps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Ys anp GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York, 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwarTHMOoRE GRamMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings ; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 
Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 


Darlington Seminary 
For Young Ladies, 
West Chester, Pa. 


Forty-seventh school year commences Ninth month, 
r7th. A successful School for nearly half a century. 
Good buildings, beautiful and healthy location. Mathe- 
matical, Scientific, Linguistic, and Art departments. 
New Gymnasium. Terms $190 per ~ year. 

For Cataiogues address the Principa 


F. P. BYE, or R. DARLINGTON. 


, William S. Yarnall, Manufacturing Optician 


| 
j 
w Chestnut St.) 


118 S. 15th Street, (4th door below 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 

GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 


Ir your watch needs attention take it 
to a careful and reliable jeweler. You | 
may have had experience with careless | 
work, and in any event you will appre- 
ciate the fact that the best is none too | 
good. I aim to do nothing but the 
most careful and accurate work, and as | 
my customers remain with me from year | 
to year I am satisfied that they get as 
good attention as could be had elsewhere. ete 
My prices are reasonable. Mi. 


If your watch needs regulating or setting bring it to | 
me. I will charge you nothing for the service. j 


WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER. 


W. L. Berry, 22 S. Second St., 


wick 


: rm 





Prepared at 


Phila. Crosswicks, N. J. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


Young Friends’ Review. 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


Now in its Fifteenth Year. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 
H. M. HAVILAND, Busingss Epriror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 





Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


SEND FER SAMPLE COPY. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigiey 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Does LEATHERINE 


really make Shoes WATERPROOF ? 
Here is absolute proof that it does: 


MAHAFFEY, Pa., February 6, 1900. 


Imperial Leather Preserver Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
GENTLEMEN :—After giving ** Leatherine’’ a severe test 

by walking througn snow and slush for about twelve hours my feet 

rem: ained perfectly dry. I can cheerfully recommend ** Leath- 

erine ’’ not only as an absolute waterproofer of boots and shoes, 

but it keeps the leather soft and pliable and more durable. 

(Signed) GUY E. COURATT, 

Treasurer Mahaffey Boro. 


Yours truly, 


Ask your Grocer or Shoe Dealer for ‘‘LEATHERINE." If they do not keep it, 
send 25 cents for a package, postage a. to 


THE IMPERIAL LEATHER PRESERVER MFG. CO., 


212 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. | 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR igoo. 
XLVII. 
THERE ts no rule-of-thumb work in the service 
God. We cannot meet all difficulties with a. proverb, 
RicHARD H. Tuomas. 


of 


Taken from an editorial in 7he /nterchange. 


I will aot seek to know the future years, 

Nor cloud to-day with dark to-morrow's fears. 

I will but ask a light from heaven, to show 

How, step by step, my pilgrimage should go. 

And, if the distant perils seem to make 

The path impassable that I must take, 

Yet, as the river winds through mountains lone, 

The way will open up—as I go on. 
—[Anonymous. } 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
URBANISTA IN AUTUMN. 


BY GRACEANNA LEWIS, 


From all the country round, North, South, East, and 
West, came reports of extreme heat and dryness. 
At Urbanista we did not suffer greatly. In fact, we 
should have thought it cool, if the voice had not 
been to the contrary. The shade of the wood general, 
and the moisture from the small stream at the foot of 
the hill, with the heavy mists of the morning, so modi- 
fied the atmosphere, that by the time evening closed 
in, wraps were frequently comfortable, although they 
often gave place to fans. But the trees bore their 
testimony of an entirely reliable nature. Seldom, if 
ever before, did the writer observe September foliage 
in better condition. It remained fresh and green 
during the whole season, having been washed clean 
by the frequent showers, and even in cultivated 
ground the occasions were rare when we had to resort 
to artificial watering. No doubt this condition was 
wholly due to the near proximity of large forest trees 
in sufficent numbers to preserve the moisture of the 
air and to absorb the heat of the atmosphere. 

The summer greenness extended into October, 
but with the passing days of this lovely month, some 
leaf-masses, heretofore defined by light and shade, 
now took on color in the process of leaf ripening. 
Before the slightest suggestion of frost, crimson 
branches flashed out here and there. As the month 
waned, mass after mass stood out boldly from the 
verdant background. Individual trees of the same 
species, and apparently under similar conditions of 
soil and surroundings, varied greatly in the time of 
leaf maturity. Side by side, one might be green and 
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| the other either fully or partially changed. I have 

| never seen any satisfactory explanation of the differ- 

' ence in this respect of individual trees. It is custom- 

| ary to refer it to climatical action, but while I do not 
know the underlying causes, I have long been accus- 
tomed to think of it as due toa greater or less de- 
velopement of the seed from which the tree sprang. 
The rock maple will vary from very poor specimens 
whose autumnal coloring isa pale greenish yellow, 
to the finest, arrayed in orange, flame, vermilion, 
scarlet, crimson, and purple. The sugar maple is 
equally variable, and in‘every family, evidence of. an 
individual character in trees is to be found. It seéms 
to pervade the whole system of life, animal as well 
plant. It is to be considered in estimating specific, 
generic, and family characters. One may take a 
dozen acrons from one tree and no two of their first 
leaves will resemble each other either in form or 
color. This is especially true of the digilate form of 
white oak, with deeply lobed leaves, common: in 
this section. This form ripens its leaves earlier than 
that with moderately deep lobes, but a number of 
trees of the same kind, standing side by side, present 
such different aspects that they might readily be 
considered as belonging to another species, by one 
unfamiliar with them. In looking at a forest, one 
must take into consideration the individual peculiar- 
ities of trees in accounting for the wonderful range 
of color exhibited by those of the Middle States, but, 
on the whole, each family of trees may be distin- 
guished by its prevailing autumnal color. 


The hickories are indigenous to no other country 
in the world, hence they give a peculiar character to 
those parts of America where they abound, as they 
do here. The richest in color is the bitter-nut, of no 
value as a food tree, but highly ornamental. At 
their prime of ripening the leaves are of a rich, In- 
dian yellow, changing speedily to a golden brown. 
The walnuts, chestnuts, beeches, birches, sycamores, 
tulips, poplars, and lindens, with others, are like the 
hickories, to be classed as yellow at maturity. . 

The oaks, the sweet and sour gums, the sassafras, 
and the maples are usually of some shade of red; 
and amongst these are the most brilliant of our native 
forest trees. Both the yellows and the reds change 
to brown, this latter being the color which is most 
important in harmonizing the others with the greens, 
and perhaps more than any other lending richness to 
the whole. With the lavish display of gold and 
crimson and green, the browns of all shades from the 
lightest fawn to the deepest of leaf tints tone down 
the richness until there is never a suggestion of 
gaudiness in our autumnal woods, but rather a solem- 
nity of beauty which hushes the soul into accord and 
silence. Perhaps the most charming of all the varied 
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shades of brown is that of the beeches when they 
present a warm sepia on a ground of yellow, more 
especially when this is relieved by the red browns, 
maroon in the sunlight, of the digitate form of white 
oak, before mentioned, or the greens of the stately 
white poplar, or some other later-changing forest 
trees; or the evergreen hemlocks and cedars. 

From season to season the impression of our 
autumnal woods becomes dim, and we need an an- 
nual renewal of the sight. A drive of a few miles 
or a ride through some well-wooded country by our 
very convenient trolley cars, will give us a remem- 
brance to cheer us through the long, cold winter until 
the renewal of out-door life in the spring. It is not 
well to neglect any such blessing freely provided for 
all who can obtain it. 

Near Media are a number of persons owning large 
tracts of woodland. It may be that in some cases 
these persons do not know that they are benefactors, 
but all the same their trees are exercising their be- 
neficent influences on the community at large. Others 
are consciously holding their woodland, not alone for 
themselves, but for the benefit of the public. Much 
may be due to the elevated situation of Media, and 
to its pure water, but that its exceptional healthfulness 
isin a large measure due to the abundance of its 
trees, will not perhaps be questioned. In almost 
every direction forests bound the horizon and the 
streets are mainly well lined with trees. No rural 
town can afford to dispense with them, and Media 
would do well to plant more, rather than to destroy 
what are already in existence. Mentally, morally, 
and physically trees have their work to do in the 
progress of civilization and the uplifting of mankind ; 
and the sooner we understand their mission and em- 
ploy them as our helpers, the better it will be for each 
succeeding generation. 

Media, Pa. 


Papers and Addresses at Chautauqua. 
X. 
EDUCATION IN COLLEGE AND HOME. 


BY ELIZABETH STOVER, NEW YORK CITY. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) ‘ 

UtiftiraRIAN and visionary tendencies both tend to 
deflect educational currents, and one drifts easily upon 
the shoals of the former, or becomes bewildered in the 
maze of the latter. There is possibly some danger 
that Friends may suffer from a too practical interpre- 
tation of the familiar phrase, “‘An education that fits 
for business.” Inextricably bound up with man’s 
business relations are other, wider, and more perma- 
nent relations with his fellow beings of all ages and 
with his God. Upon our understanding of and ad- 
justment to these larger relations, our educational 
outlook depends. The vitality of a society is meas- 
ured by the growth of its members,—not of its mem- 
bership. These general conferences afford us oppor- 
tunity to mark progress, to compare experiences 
under widely different conditions, to exchange sug- 
gestions, perhaps to make confessions, and possibly 
to introduce innovations. We believe that the 
Friends’ Society has still a destiny to fulfill, that the 


hour of its greatest triumph is not past. But the 
scope of its influence, the character of its work, and 
the height of its achievement will depend largely 
upon the training of its members. The education of 
the individual influences the destiny of every society. 
In an organization so democratic that no action of 
the body can be taken without sanction of the entire 
membership there is possible danger of a sort of re- 
actionary despotism, by which social progress might 
be seriously impeded. In those flashes of self-revela- 
tion which all of us from time to time experience we 
recognize and deplore our narrow vision, our short 
sight, the blundering of our well meant but ignorant 
activity. But how shall we obtain training for more 
efficient service? The paper that is to follow deals 
with the family, the church, the State, and society, as 
the varied institutions which supplement the training 
of school and college. 

But the Society of Friends seems to be an or- 
ganization somewhat unique. Itis the religious home 
of its members, but there is no head of the family, 
as in most church organizations. To leave the in- 
dividual quite free it throws him upon himself. Im- 
pressing upon him his responsibility for the talents 
entrusted him, it bids him work out most of his prob- 
lems alone. Just here we encounter what may be 
at once the privileges and limitations of our democratic 
organization. No condition or circumstance in life 
is more educative than that which forces us to learn 
what we would possess. But there are long and 
short roads to attainment. The world’s richest store- 
houses of knowledge, derived from centuries of 
human experience, are not next door to every one. 
The road by which some must travel to reach them 
seems dishearteningly full of obstacles. A little 
more united effort, a little more mutual helpfulness, 
might clear the way before those who in their pur- 
suit of education encounter more obstacles than assist- 
ance. The work which Chautauqua is doing in this 
connection cannot be measured, and in inviting Friends 
to meet here Dr. Vincent has generously put in our 
way a great deal of helpful suggestion. 

There are neighborhoods where more reading and 
study clubs, more local conferences and university 
extension work, modified to meet neighborhood needs, 
should supplement our regular meetings. Many of 
us know places where social educational work would 
be welcomed ; neighborhoods where intelligent lead- 
ership would inspire new life. How is the initial 
movement to be made ? Where instruction is needed, 
how shall it be provided? Who that comprehends 
the needs, and understands the conditions, is able 
to meet them, or show how they might be met? 
Just here comes one of the tests of our organization,— 
where leaders are needed, are they forthcoming? Our 
pastoral work devolves upon lay members, and there 
is some danger that what is everybody’s business 
may be nobody’s. A very large proportion of our 
members are bread winners, who have not very wide 
margins of leisure, and most of those who are exempt 
from bread winning have still less time at their own 
disposal. Our visiting committees and committees 
on education do what they can in intervals of more 
pressing duties. 
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There are among us Friends qualified for educa- 
tional leadership, who might be given more freedom 
for such service. Judiciously selected organizers or 
leaders,—and they should be men and women pos- 
sessed of tact and judgment, as well as zeal and en- 
thusiasm,—might be appointed, supplied with means, 
and experimentally intrusted with the direction of 
such educational institutions as might seem adapted 
to localities where more or better educational oppor- 
tunities are desired. In work of this sort the equipment 
of our schools and colleges might perhaps be enlarged 
and utilized. Primarily, those institutions are estab- 
lished and maintained for the education of our young 
people, but they already contribute quite as largely 
to the education of adult members as adult members 
give to their support. Every adult Friend outside 
our schools and Swarthmore owes to those institu- 
tions, first, cordial sympathy ; second, intelligent inter- 
est in curriculum, methods, faculty, students ; third, 
generous contributions to their equipment and sup- 
port. In return, there should be experienced a re- 
actionary broadening and deepening of sympathy and 
interest, and some extension of knowledge. 

Conference work and lectures are channels of 
communication through which a great deal may be 
drawn from the college to the broader educational 
field outside. Let Friends give Swarthmore and all 
our other educational institutions generous support, 
and they will revitalize the Society. Even now they 
are broadening our educational outlook. Their 
graduates are bringing to old problems a courage and 
confidence that argues a productive future. The 
Friends’ Society makes few demands upon the gen- 
erosity of its members. It guards against all forms 
of extravagance, but is not so quick to recognize, nor 
so alert to check, parsimonious tendencies. Since we 
build no costly churches, and pay no ministers’ 
salaries, our contribution to education should be 
proportionately larger than that of most denomina- 
tions. If we learn to do by doing—and there is no 
truer axiom—so also do we learn to give by givivng. 
Let us not forget in this connection that the gift with- 
out the giver is as bare when the recipient is an insti- 
tution as when it is an individual. Where any enter- 
prise is supported by generous sympathy and personal 
interest, its success is assured. Every work under- 
taken in the name of the Society is an educational 
opportunity open to all its members. 

These Conferences bring to us opportunity to 
broaden the educational outlook of the whole Society. 
We should be able in this department, as in that of 
the First-day schools, to point to some practical ex- 
pression of the stimulus the General Conference af- 
fords. In meetings where there are no Friends’ 
schools the work of educational committees is neces- 
sarily outside the school and college. Some of these 
might perhaps take up the concern of the establish- 
ment of boarding homes for the children of Friends 
who attend schools not under their care. These 


might be made educational centres for local confer- 
ence work. Reading and study clubs might collect 
their libraries there, and provide for lectures or other 
instruction adapted to neighborhood needs. 


The 
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Friendly influence radiating from such centres would 
be widely felt, and its testimony, whether voiced by 
individual lives or organized work, should declare 
that religion and education cannot be divorced. 

For the essence of intellectual as in spiritual living 
does not reside in extent of science, or in the perfec- 
tion of expression, though these may enlarge the 
horizon, but in the constant preference for higher 
thoughts over lower thoughts. It is the continual 
exercise of a firmly noble choice between the larger 
truth and the lesser, between that which is perfectly 
just and that which falls a little short of justice. The 
ideal life would be as Hamorton has so well said, ‘‘ To 
choose thus firmly and delicately always, yet if we 
blundr and fail for want of perfect wisdom and clear 
light, have we not the inward assurance that our 
aspiration has not been all in vain, that it has brought 
us a little nearer to the supreme intelligence whose 
effulgence draws us while it dazzles?” Religion 
must embrace culture because it is of itself culture 
of the highest capacity of our being, and because it 
must recognize and acknowledge all other capacities 
of man’s nature as “ gifts which God has given, and 
given that man may cultivate them to the utmost, 
and elevate them by connecting them with the 
thought of the giver, and the purpose for which he 
gave them.” 


OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 48.—TWELFTH MONTH 2, 1900. 
GOD'S CALL TO DUTY. 
GOLDEN TExT.—To whomsoever I shall send thee thou shalt 
go, and whatsoever I shall command thee thou 
shalt speak.—Jer. i., 7. 
Readin Class.—Jer. i., I-19. 

THERE is no phase of human experience concerning 
which there has been more credulity, superstition, and 
ignorance than that of God’s calls to action. Men 
have assumed such authority as a basis for absolutely 
dictating the lives of thousands of their fellows, as 
when in the name of God the Mohammedan hordes 
swept over eastern Christendom or when the Western 
Church demanded that men should abandon their 
normal life and spend themselves in the effort to re- 
cover possession of the holy sepulchre. Divine reve- 
lation has been called upon to prove that the sun 
revolves about the earth; the call of God was an- 
nounced to those who were sent to slaughter the 
Albigenses, and the call of God was held to direct 
the tortures of the Inquisition. Not many years ago 
a man murdered his wife and gave as his reason that 
God had directed him so to do. Every kind of 
action, from that which we call insane, through the 
gradations of folly, indifference, wisdom, to the highest 
heroism, has had claimed for it divine dictation. 
Often it has been impossible to decide in advance in 
which of these classes a given action should be 
placed ; frequently only the test of long periods of 
time has determined whether a given action is that of 
presuming folly or of prophetic insight. 

The form in which God’s call to action comes to 
individuals is as varied as the individuals to which it 
comes. In the vast majority of cases it is not at all 
recognized as suchacall. The laborer in the morning 
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goes to his daily work because of an imperative sense 
that he does not stop to analyze orexplain. If he did, 
he would say no more than that he must provide food 
for his family. But why must he? It is his duty, 
he would be unhappy if he did not. The day comes, 
perhaps, when he is ordered to strike, and he obeys. 
He subordinates his immediate personal comfort and 
that of those dear to him to the effort, possibly mis- 
taken but no less sincere, to improve the condition 
of his fellows. But why should he sacrifice himself 
and his family for the more general good? He would 
feel himself degraded if he did not. Or in the course 
of his labors a sudden accident jeopardizes the lives 
of many and he unhesitatingly “ lays down his life for 
his friends.’ If he choose rather to save his own life, 
he will in his secret heart scorn himself as a coward. 
The wife and mother gives up her time and energies 
to a multitude of trifling details, repeated day after 
day ; she sacrifices her leisure, she lets her talents 
die for lack of using ; she spends herself in the making 
of a happy household, and even finds her own happi- 
ness therein. She would be uneasy and unhappy if 
her house were not clean, her table not attractive, her 
household not content. But why should she care for 
these things? What gives her joy in her monotonous 
round ?—what but a sense of success, a sense of 
obedience to an imperative call. A citizen casts his 
ballot—if he be a good citizen—because he feels that 
the best interests of his country lie along the lines of 
his choice. If he decides public questions on the 
basis of his private interests he knows he has acted 
unworthily. But why is it unworthy to attempt to 
serve his personal interests? Why should he care 
for the good of thousands of whom he knows nothing ? 
Because there is an instinct within us all which makes 
us to see, against all worldly wisdom, that the un- 
selfish choice is the better choice. It cannot be 
reasoned out ; inevitably we come to this point: that 
as the world is made, happiness comes on the average 
to him that seeketh not his own; that selfishness 
brings inevitable misery. 

But duties that are difficult and unusual cannot 
so easily be settled. So long as our road is plain a 
mere glance now and then serves to keep us in our 
way. But if we are called by this same sense of duty 
to leave the beaten path and take our way through 
the forest or among the mountains, then we hesitate, 
we look back along the way we have come, we look 
wistfully at the easy paths. Sometimes in such con- 
ditions of hesitancy a more imperative call, a clearer 
vision, presents itself. Let it be remembered that'we 
are dealing with no unusual faculty of the human 
mind, but with an ordinary, every-day part of our na- 
tures; mysterious indeed, yet no more so than the 
sense of sight or the sense of hearing. It is, in fact, 
our sense for righteousness. It is no miraculous 
possession, if miraculous mean supernatural. It 
should be used as simply and with just such reliance 
as we use our sense of sight; undoubtingly in all 
simple and common cases; after confirmation by 
reason and by advice of friends when a doubtful case 
arises; as final and conclusive if it persists after such 
testing. 


When a great and intense soul is called to a diffi- 
cult and trying duty, God’s call sometimes almost o: 
quite arouses the outer senses to activity. Such 
was the case with Isaiah (Is. vi.), when he saw God 
sitting on a throne with the seraphim abouthim. No 
one believes that this vision was real in the sense that 
would make it a subject for photography, but it was 
not the less real as a subjective experience. Isaiah's 
was a dauntless soul, and he plunged into his work 
with noreservations. It was otherwise with Jeremiah. 
When the conviction was forced upon him that he 
was to be a prophet, a preacher of righteousness, he 
drew back. The same clear vision that showed him 
his duty showed him also that he would be brought 
into open conflict with most of the people of his time. 
He saw the necessity for plain speech, and he shrank 
from the duty of denunciation. He feared the diffi- 
culties, the derision, the enemies he would meet: 
therefore he plead his youth and inefficiency. Like 
Moses, he urged that he was not aspeaker. But the 
sense of duty remained as an imperative call which 
finally made him see that the thing he could not do 
was not the thing he was called to do; or, to make 
the statement positive, the things he must do were 
the things he could do. ‘To whomsoever I send 
thee, thou must go, and whatsoever I command. thee 
that must thou speak.” We are reminded of the 
message to the disciples, ‘‘ be not overcareful, for it is 
not ye that speak, but the spirit of your Father.” 
(Matt. x., 20). 

This inculcates no theory of verbal inspiration, re- 
moving all responsibility from the speaker, but 
advises freedom from undue caution and fearfulness 
in declaring the truth as revealed to us. Jeremiah 
took up the heavy and unwelcome task and pursued 
it falteringly to the end. He gave up all the happi- 
ness of family ties (xvi., 1-4); he accepted the 
enmity of “the whole land, kings, princes, priests, 
and people”’ (i., 18); he becatne a castaway from 
the love of his nearest of kin, ‘‘ Even thy brethren and 
the house of thy father, even they have dealt treach- 
erously with thee” (xii., 6); his friends failed him, 
‘“‘ Take ye heed every one of his friend and trust not 
in any brother” (ix., 4). Now, why did he do these 
things, seeing the unhappiness that would follow ? 
Why did he choose to be persecuted and hated? Is 
it not because he felt that he must ?—just the same 
motive-power that sends the farmer to the plow, the 
schoolmaster to his desk, the preacher to his pulpit. 
And it is of interest to the evolutionist to see that this 
imperative call is always away from the “struggle for 
life’’ toward the “ struggle for the life of others.”’ 
This is the great new force, beginning low down in 
creation in faint traces, now become the crown of 
humanity. Whither does it tend? 


No education, no skill of any kind, can be gained 
without a prolonged struggle to overcome obstacles. 
Scholars who dally with their lessons instead of learn- 
ing them, who fool away their time when they ought 
to be studying ; students who never attempt difficult 
problems, but try to slide over hard places, never 
gain strength or skill —[O. S. Marden. ] 





JESSE AND MIRIAM GOVER. 


From notes furnished by Samuel A. Gover (their son), of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


( Conclusion.) 
In a letter to Samuel A. Gover, Kirk Brown, of 
Baltimore, who has charge of the records kept by 
Friends in that city, says: 

‘**T have examined the records of Fairfax Monthly 
Meeting to Twelfth month, 1863; this is as far as we 
have any records in the vault at the meeting-house. 
[he minutes I find express the very kindest friendship 
for Miriam Gover, in every respect; the meeting 
always freely granted her a certificate when requested. 
[ have searched many thousands of pages of minutes 
of our own and other meetings, and I have never met 
with more kind and loving expressions for a member 
than are expressed in the certificates of Miriam Gover, 
and this corresponds with the love that I have heard 
from all friends who knew her. I hope that it will be 
a consolation to thee in thy old age to appreciate 
what a kind mother thee had, and to see the amount 
of labor she must have done for our Society, and the 
sacrifices she must have made for it.” 

The interest and care for Miriam seemed to in- 
crease, if possible, with her friends after she was left 
a widow. In her many travels and visits she was 
never at a loss for company, as Friends loved to travel 
with her. Ifnone offered before she made her request 
to the meeting, Joseph Branson and wife at Hopewell, 
and William B. Steer and Susan Walker at Water- 
ford, were always ready to accompany her, and they 
were her favorite travelling companions. My brother 
Henry and I kept a horse and carriage for her con- 
venience, as those trips were always made in private 
conveyances, often having to stop with those not in 
membership with us ; they were always kindly treated, 
invited to call again, and very seldom had charge 
made for their entertainment. 

In Third month, 1860, she, with Susan Walker 
as companion, obtained minutes to attend Hopewell 
meetings and visit Friends. I with my wife started 
with them in the carriage; there being a very heavy 
snow-fall the night and day before, and the day turn- 
ing warm, it melted the snow very fast and raised the 
streams very much. We got to the Opequan, but it 
being high, we waited on the bank for about an hour 
for it to fall; then, it falling some and we having some 
six or eight miles to drive to Joseph Branson’s, they 
thought we had better drive in. For a few feet the 
water was very deep, and. washed through the bed of 
the carriage over their laps, making us al! very wet 
and muddy, but after draining the carriage we drove 
on to J. Branson’s, getting there about dusk. They 
were looking for us and had a good fire, so we suf- 
fered no other inconvenience except the wetting. 

In the spring of 1861, with Benjamin and Margaret 
Hallowell, she obtained minutes to attend the meet- 
ings of Maryland and Pennsylvania and visit some 
Friends belonging to Baltimore Yearly Meeting. We 
got as far as Deer Creek, going to John and Susanna 
Jewett’s to lodge. In the morning on getting ready 
to start again, the mails were received, telling of the 
commencement of the war ;—burning the bridges on 
the Potomac and blockading the river so that there 
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friends 
thought they had better get back home and finish the 
visit at another time. They got home safely, with 
some difficulty in crossing the Potomac, and the visit 
was never finished. Early in 1861 the 9th Southern 
Corps camped in the village near her house; the 
officers took the front part of her house for their 
headquarters. Companies of cavalry would occupy 
our meeting-house and allow Friends one-half of it to 
hold their meetings, which they did, never dropping 
a meeting, the soldiers going in and filling the house, 
as they called it, to ‘‘ Mrs. Gover’s meeting,” always 
greeting her kindly. It was no unusual occurrence 
to see a Southern soldier, or one of the officers, 
advance to the carriage of Miriam Gover, and with 
great deference of manner assist her to the steps lead- 
ing into the meeting-house,—presenting a picture of 
great contrast in apparel, with his glittering uniform 
and her plain Friends’ dress. 

In the fall of 1861 and again in 1862 she with 
Samuel M. Janney, William Tate and William Holmes 
“ran the blockade,” crossing the Potomac to attend 
the Yearly Meeting in Baltimore. The first year the 
three men were taken to Leesburg, to explain why 
they should cross the river without passes, which 
they did to the satisfaction of the General, and were 
not molested the second time. Joseph and Tacy 
Branson and Jesse and Miriam Gover were more like 
brothers and sisters than friends. They were always 
ready to accompany her on her many visits to Hope- 
well, and to other places, and William Steer and 
Susan Walker were the same at Waterford. 

She had four children; Henry and Ann died in 
1896. Henry was about 77 years of age ; he removed 
to Baltimore during the war, and died there. Sarah, 
the oldest, lived near the old homestead, marrying 
Edward Matthews, and died Fourth month 25, 
1900. The youngest son, Samuel A. Gover, lived at 
the old home until 1890, when he removed to Wash- 
ington, D. C, and is still residing there at the age of 76. 

Miriam was suddenly prostrated with a disease of 
the heart, and after a few hours’ illness departed this 
life on the morning of the 18th day of Fourth month, 
1863, in the 73d year of herage. Her remains were 
followed to the grave the next First-day afternoon by 
a large concourse of friends and neighbors, and a 
peculiarly solemn meeting was held on the occasion. 
We trust her labors for the cause of Truth and Right- 
eousness may long bear fruit; that we who have 
known and so often listened to her earnest appeals, 
and words of encouragement, may ever strive so to 
live that we too may be found worthy to receive a 
crown immortal. 


WE cannot know or enjoy or love the world too 
much if God's will controls us. Has a mother any- 
thing but joy in watching her little daughter’s devo- 
tion to her doll? Not until the child is so absorbed 
that she cannot hear her mother’s voice. Did any 
one ever love the world more than Jesus did, yet was 
any one ever so loyal to the Father's will? World- 
liness is not love of the world, but slavishness to it. 
—[Sunday School Times. } 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 


Please add on all letters, P. O. Box 924. 


INDIANS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE question is put to us whether Theodore Roose- 
velt’s book, called ‘‘ The Winning of the West,” is 
correct in stating that the Indians in Pennsylvania, 
under Quaker rule, suffered more than the Indians of 
the other colonies. His statement has been printed in 
full in several publications, and was quoted in part by 
a correspondent, in the INTELLIGENCER, some weeks 
ago. We reprint below the essential parts of it, in 
order that our comment upon it may be clear. Re- 
ferring to the Indians of Pennsylvania, who had been 
converted by the Moravian missionaries, Roosevelt 
says : 

‘Itisa bitter and unanswerable commentary on the work- 
ings of the non-resistant creed, when reduced to practice, that 
such outrages and massacres as those committed on these 
helpless Indians were more murderous and flagrant in the 
colony the Quakers governed than in any other ; their vaunted 
policy of peace, which forbade them to play a true man's 
part and put down wrong doing, caused the utmost possible 
evil to fall on the white man and red. An avowed policy of 
force and fraud carried out in the most cynical manner, could 
hardly have worked more terrible injustice ; their system was 
a direct incentive to crime and wrong-doing between the races, 
for they punished the aggressions of neither, and hence al- 
lowed any blow to always fall heaviest on those least deserv 
ing to suffer. Noother colony made such futile, contemptible 
efforts to deal with the Indian problem; no other colony 
showed such supine, selfish helplessness in allowing her own 
border citizens to be mercilessly harried ; none other betrayed 
such inability to master the hostile Indians, while neverthe- 
less, utterly failing to protect those who were peaceful and 
friendly.’’ 

Considering simply the truth or otherwise of these 
statements, and the question whether they are just or 
unjust to the Friends, we may answer the inquiry put 
us by saying as concisely as possible, that they are 
grotesquely inaccurate as historical statements, and 
that they are therefore wholly unjust to the Pennsyl- 
vania Friends. 

It may surprise the uninformed reader to tell him 
that during the time the Friends controlled: Pennsyl- 
vania there were no Indian troubles at all. There 
was no Indian “war,” no Indian “ outrage,”’ no 
Indian “‘massacre’’ whatever. It may be asked, 
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then, why did Roosevelt write as he did. That we do 
not now undertake to explain. 

The complete control of the Friends in the colony 
of Pennsylvania covered not more than twelve years, 
—from 1681, when William Penn received his charter, 
to 1693, when the King suspended his proprietorship, 
and sent here a ‘‘ crown governor,” Colonel Fletcher. 
After that there never was a Quaker governor, except 
that James Logan, being president of the Council, 
acted in a vacancy, 1736-8. Attacked from all 
quarters, especially by the fomenters of war, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, the Friends were forced out of 
politics, and finally abandoned the Assembly, their 
last hold, in 1755-56. From the time of Fletcher's 
appointment down to their withdrawal, they never had 
complete control, and during much of that time the 
administration of the Colony, by the Governor and 
Council, was hostile tothem. Yet even so, what has 
been said above still remains true in this period of 
only partial control,—that down to 1755, a period of 
seventy-four years after Pcnn got his charter, there 
had been no Indian war, or massacre, or anything 
which could bear such a name. 

The struggle of England and France for the pos- 
session of the Ohio Valley began in 1755, the Indians 
then took up arms, and the engagement near Pitts- 
burg known as Braddock’s defeat ushered in a sad 
series of border horrors. But, as has been explained, 
the Friends, not in actual control for many years pre- 
viously, were then at the point of complete with- 
drawal from the government. 

The massacre of the Indians at Conestoga, by the 
‘‘ Paxtang boys,” which it seems likely was hazily 
in the mind of the author of the paragraph cited, oc- 
curred in 1763, seven years after the Friends gave 
up. If they had been in control it never would have 
occurred. They lamented it bitterly, and were re- 
viled and maligned because they did so. The murder 
of the unfortunate Conestogas was committed by 
early advocates of the view that ‘the only good 
Indian is a dead Indian.”’ 

The experience of the Friends in Pennsylvania in 
regard to the Indians is one of the most familiar his- 
torical facts. There was never enmity between them, 
never anything but kindness and good feeling. The 
Indian wars which other colonies suffered from Penn- 
sylvania escaped, while the Quakers ruled. Not only 
is it untrue that the experiences of the Indians under 
Quaker rule were worse than in other Colonies, but, 
on the contrary, they were infinitely better. 


THE population of Pennsylvania in 1900 is greater than 
the population of England when William Penn received his 
charter from Charles the Second. 





OnE of the evil developments of the last few years has been 
the appearance of a desire on the part of rich ‘‘ patrons’ of 
universities and colleges to dictate what sort of teaching shal] 
be done by the professors, and even what their private views 
shall be on social, or economic, or political questions. There 
have been several conspicuous cases of this sort, and just now, 
at Leland Stanford University, California, the removal of 
Prof. Ross, a distinguished teacher of economics, who had done 
much to give the University fame, is charged to the disap- 
proval of his views by Mrs. Stanford, and there is much feel- 
ing on the subject, and a serious ferment in the University 
amongst faculty and students. 

However the facts may be in this particular case, it is cer- 
tain that nothing could cause greater injury to the educational 
institutions of the country than the conviction that the teach- 
ing in them was not according to the principles of truth as 
understood by the teachers but according to the dictation of 
some one who had given money to the institution. We must 
have something which money will not buy. 


ALL kinds of means are tried to attract public attention, 
and get money. Here is even the noble Red Cross organiza- 
tion fallen into strange ways. Its claim on the world’s 
sympathy, it might be supposed, would be always sufficiently 
recognized, but it is proposing to hold, on the last night of 
the present year, a series of ‘‘mammoth watch meetings.”’ 
In New York, the meeting will be held in a great auditorium, 
with a brass band for company, and ‘‘ greetings’’ are to be 
received from—whom do you think ?—Joseph Chamberlain, 
Dreyfus, ‘‘Anthony Hope,"’ the novelist, General Roberts, 
and other ‘‘leading celebrities."’ Through these greetings 
there will be secured, it is announced, ‘‘a grouping of crys- 
talized thought from the master minds of all the earth !’’ 

Surely, this sort of thing ought to be left to enterprises 
much below the grade of the Red Cross. 


THE reports from the Young Friends’ Associations show a 
commendable and encouraging activity. They are starting 
off, this season, with an increased average of interest, unless 
the reports are misleading. The INTELLIGENCER gave last 
week twelve reports, representing associations in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, New York, Virginia, and Ohio. 

These reports are very welcome, and we hope they will be 
punctually sent us. Please keep them as brief as may be, not 
sacrificing interesting matter. Omit merely routine details. 


WE are sorry when, as frequently happens, our friends 
send us matter for the paper just a little too late. Matter 
reaching us on Fourth-day morning cannot, except under 
pressure, and with inconvenience, be put in the issue for that 
week. Very often we observe that it could have come as 
well a day or two earlier, and have been in good time. 


Illustrating the subject alluded to in an editorial paragraph 
last week, it is stated that the cost of conducting a presidential 
‘‘campaign’’ in this country, by the political parties, has 
risen from $200,000 in 1864 (when President Lincoln was 
re-elected ) to $5,000,000 in Igo00. 


WE cannot conveniently handle long articles. 
one can often find a place at once, when a longer one must 
wait a chance. 


A short 
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BIRTHS. 


EBY.—Tenth month 4, 1900, to Christian B. and Mabell 
Haines Eby, a daughter, who is named Esther Haines. 


MARRIAGES. 


MATHER—BYLES.—At the residence of Frances J. 
Byles, Langhorne, Pa., on Fifth-day, Eleventh month 15, 
1900, by Friends’ ceremony, under the charge of Middletown 
Monthly Meeting, John S. Mather and Ethel M. Byles, both 
of Langhorne. 


DEATHS. 
ATKINSON.—Eleventh month 12, 1900, Sarah Ann, wife 
of John B. Atkinson, of Earlington, Kentucky, aged 66 years ; 
a member of Mount Holly Monthly Meeting, New Jersey. 
Interment at West Laurel Hill, Philadelphia. 


COMLY.—At her home in Horsham, Second-day, Elev- 
enth month 12, 1900, Sarah Chandler Comly, wife of 
Ellwood T. Comly. 

After years of more or less suffering, which grew almost 
unbearable in the last hours, she has passed away, leaving a 
vacancy which to’ her friends and neighbors, even in the 
rushing tide of a hurrying world, will be long in closing over, 
and to her family she must always be a gentle, tender 
memory. 

She was a woman of keen intellect and sound judgment. 
A teacher in her early years, she remained one to the end, and 
passed out of life still teaching qualities of loyalty, justice, and 
quiet dignity. 

‘« With a cheery smile, and a wave of the hand, 
She has passed into an unknown land, 
And left us dreaming how very fair 
It needs must be, since she lingers there.’’ * 


FOULKE.—At his home in Decatur, Ill., Tenth month 
29, 1900, Edward, son of John M. and Ann Sinclair Foulke, 
in his 67th year. 

He left a wife and five children, who with his only sister 
Lydia A. Wilson are members of Benjaminville Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. He was a life-long member of the Soci- 
ety of Friends, and loved its principles, to which he tried to 
conform the actions of his every-day life. He was an upright 
and honorable citizen, and will be greatly missed. + 


GIBSON.—At the Friends’ Home, Woodstown, N. J., 
Eleventh month 6, 1900, Eliza P. Gibson, widow of Ira 
Gibson, in her 74th year. 

She was a valued member of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, 
a faithful worker in the First-day school, and an earnest, de- 
voted Friend in all philanthropic concerns. Her example of 
patience, during a long period of suffering, showed a Chris- 
tian spirit like unto His. * 

GILLINGHAM.—In Philadelphia, Eleventh month ro, 
1900, Henrietta, widow of Jonathan Gillingham, aged 53 years. 


HILLBORN. —At Somerton, Philadelphia, Eleventh 
month 16, 1900, Miriam C., wife of William Hillborn, and 
daughter of the late James P. and Elizabeth Knight Croas- 
dale, in her 42d year ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 

LEGGETT.—At his home, Batavia, New York, Tenth 
month 29, 1900, after a short but severe illness, Thomas H. 
Leggett, son of the late Thomas Haight Leggett, of New York 
City. 

He was a member of the Orthodox body of Friends, of 
East 2oth street, New York, a benevolent man, foremost in 
all good works, a strong temperance man. He built, ten 
years ago, a meeting-house at Salt Point, in Dutchess county, 
where the last sad rites were conducted, amid a large assem- 
blage of relatives and friends. 

His mother was Frances Vaux Pleasants, daughter of 
Charles Emlen Pleasants, of Philadelphia. 

A: L. F: 

MOSHER.—Eleventh month 11, 1900, at the home of his 
parents, Byron D. and Lydia J. Mosher, Granville, N. Y., 
Arthur Henry Mosher, in the 22d year of his age ; a member 
of Granville Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
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He left home six weeks previous to his death to continue 
his studies in the dental department of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, but became ill soon after reaching Philadelphia, and 
returned to his home, his illness developing into typhoid fever. 
He bore his sufferings with great patience. Possessed of a 
genial disposition, he was greatly beloved in the home, and 
by a large circle of friends, and his loss will be keenly felt. 
The funeral was from the Friends’ meeting-house, which was 
insufficiently large to accommodate the large company assem- 
bled. Joel Borton, a minister from Woodstown, N. J., deliv- 
ered a comforting discourse. " 


RICH.—Tenth month-21, 1900, near Ivyland, Bucks 
county, Pa., at the home of her nephew, Franklin Spencer, 
after a few days’ sickness, Elizabeth Rich, in the 78th year of 
her age. 

She was formerly of Radnor, Pa. Although not a member 
of the Society of Friends, she always used the plain language 
to all with whom she conversed. * 


TYLER.—At Blackwoodtown, N. J., Eleventh month 16, 
1900, Jennie W., daughter of the late Benjamin L. and Alice 
Tyler. 

Funeral and interment from the meeting-house at Woods- 
town, N.J., Eleventh month 19. 


JOHN C. BURLING. 


John C. Burling was born in the town of New Rochelle, 
N. Y., Third month 4, 1829, son of Benjamin F. and Hannah 
Burling, members of Purchase Monthly Meeting, which mem- 
bership he always retained. When a young man he canie to 
New York City, and entered the grocery business with his 
brother ; they continued in business at the one store for over 
fifty years. He had also been a member of the Produce Ex- 
change in New York for a number of years. 

He was a man of strict integrity, always most kind, gen- 
erous, and hospitable, and will be greatly missed by his rela- 
tives and a large circle of social and business friends. 

He married Elizabeth M. Burling, of Purchase, N. Y., 
who died in 1884, leaving no children. 

He died at his home in Purchase, Westchester county, 
N. Y., on Third-day, the 6th of Eleventh month, 1900, the 
funeral taking place at Friends’ meeting-house, at Purchase, 
Eleventh month g, at 11 a. m. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
Ar Baltimore Monthly Meeting, held at Park Avenue 
on the 7th instant, the following minute was adopted : 

‘*Our friend John J. Cornell informed this meeting that 
he feels it will be right for him to attend and appoint meetings 
among Friends and others, and to visit such of the families 
of Friends in their respective meetings, both socially and re- 
ligiously, as way may open for, within the limits of Philadel- 
phia and New York Yearly Meetings, during the ensuing year, 
and that he desires a minute of concurrence, setting him at 
liberty for such a service. 

‘* He also informed that his wife, Eliza H. Cornell, pro- 
poses to accompany him in the visit as circumstances will 
admit. 

‘*Much unity was expressed with this religious concern, 
and they are set at liberty to pursue their prospect as Best 
Wisdom may direct, he being a minister and she an elder in 
unity with us."’ 


At the Chicago Central Meeting of Friends, on 
the 11th instant, Allen J. Flitcraft addressed us ac- 
ceptably on the value of our silent worship. Sarah 
C. Williamson, one of our members living at Madison, 
Wis., was present, and also spoke, stating what a 
pleasure it was to her to be with us in the quiet hour. 

Our executive meeting followed and much interest 
was manifested in making arrangements for holding 
quarterly meeting in Second month next, in Chicago. 

E. 


Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends, held at 
Moorestown, N. J., Eleventh month 8, granted a 
minute to William Dunn Rogers to visit Southern 
Quarterly Meeting of Friends, to be held at Camden, 
Delaware, on the 28th instant. (There had not been, 


the clerk of the monthly meeting stated, a minute 
granted for a Friend to travel for more than ten years.) 


Friends at West Grove (Chester county, Pa.) find 
themselves not conveniently situated in respect to 
their meeting-house. It is out of town, and at a 
distance too great for many to walk, especially in 
inclement weather. It was built in 1830, and is now 
in need of repairs. 


At Waynesville, Ohio, on the evening of the roth 
instant, Prof. G. W. Knight, of the chair of History, 
at Ohio State University, at Columbus, lectured on 
Friends and their Literature. He prefaced his re- 
marks by alluding to the collection of books bearing 
on the history of the rise of the Society of Friends, 
contributed by Miami Quarterly Meeting to the 
library of the University, and said he saw that some 
of the students read and studied the books with 
interest. His own acquaintance with Friends and 
their literature is of recent date. Some time ago, 
discovering that several students at the University 
were of Friends’ families, he applied to John J. Janney, 
of Columbus, for information regarding Friends, and 
the action of Miami Quarterly Meeting followed. 

Prof. Knight spoke highly of William Penn, and 
classed his ‘‘ No Cross, No Crown” as among the 
great books “not born to die.”” He referred to the 
founding of Pennsylvania, and the philanthropy which 
included not only humane treatment of the Indians, 
but prison reform, the founding of hospitals, etc. 


James Bean, of College Park, Cal., kindly sends 
us a report of the semi-annual meeting of College 
Park Association of Friends, which was held at that 
place on Seventh-day, the 3d instant. The day was 
ideal, he says, the mercury at 80. The morning 
trains brought delegations from Stanford University, 
Palo-Alto, and San Francisco. Pacific Grove and 
Campbell were also represented. About 11 o'clock 
nearly every seat was occupied, and the meeting 
settled into quiet, after which Hannah E. Bean spoke, 
and then Joel Bean, and Augustus Taber Murray 
offered prayer. Recess followed, and luncheon was 
served in the house and outside under the trees, 
about seventy partaking. 

The afternoon attendance was increased, so that 
additional seats had to be brought in. The business 
was taken up. Anna Taber, for the Missionary 
Committee, made a report relating to Japan, India, 
and Palestine. Hannah E. Bean spoke fully on the 
late visit of herself and husband, Joel Bean, to the 
East. They went first to Pasadena and Whittier, in 
Southern California, thence to Washington and Phila- 
delphia, returning via Iowa and Oregon. Joel Bean 
extended his visit to New England, where he at- 
tended some meetings, including the Quarterly Meet- 
ing at Amesbury, Mass., and New England Yearly 
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Meeting. The open door for religious service, and 
the social greetings and cordial welcome accorded 
them in all places.whither they went, including the 
different branches of Friends, was acknowledged, 
indicating a broadening toleration of differences of 
views. There is much evidence that the standard of 
Christianity maintained by the early Friends is still 
needed in the world. 

The meeting, James.Bean adds, ‘“‘ was perhaps the 
largest, and was spoken of as one of the most inter- 
esting of our semi-annual gatherings.” Several 
visiting Friends remained over for the meeting on 
First-day. 


Literature. 


RECENT ISSUES OF VERSE. 

LAST summer, in conversation with the poet Edwin 
Markham, upon the outlook for American song, I 
mentioned the name of one whose verse has always 
seemed to me very beautiful,—Lloyd Mifflin. ‘* Yes,” 
replied Edwin Markham, with enthusiasm, “he is a 
true poet, one of fine powers!” 

This judgment, I think, represents the feeling of 
all readers of discerning taste who have lingered over 
the pages of our Pennsylvania poet. We have learned 


to expect in this author’s sonnets—his chosen form— 
the qualities of imagination, dignity, fine beauty of 
music, and an undertone of romance and pathos. 
His fourth volume, ‘‘ The Fields of Dawn and Later 
Sonnets ”’ (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), has just 


come from the press. More than in his former books 
we have here an intimate personal record of the poet’s 
year, his walks and drives, his meditations and mus- 
ings at the sunset hour, and beside the Susquehanna, 
—his beloved 

‘« River in the purple hills.’’ 

In the forty-five sonnets that form his Pennsyl- 
vania pastoral the poet draws pictures of the industries 
of farmstead and field as Virgil might have drawn 
them; he chants of the flashing scythe and the 
odorous hay-field, the plowing of the sweet, brown 
earth, the dreaming cattle and bleating lambs, of the 
droning bees, of orchard shadows, of the lovely old- 
time*fl »wers, and of— 

‘« The delicate footfalls of the showery rains ; 

The breezes rustling o’er the sea-green wheat ; 

The murmurous voices, faintly heard and far, 

Of children gathering cherries in the lanes.’’ 
Enchanting pictures these for all lovers of the coun- 
tryside,—and, too, enriched by that touch of ideal- 
ism which must go with the full enjoyment of the 
outdoor world. 

The “ Later Sonnets,” fifty-five in number, touch 
upon varied themes, always with a nobility of outlook 
and a serene philosophy. Righteous indignation over 
warfare finds voice here, as where the author grieves 
that— 

‘* battle-squadrons, bent on bloody wars, 
Shall come, alas, the while that senseless Beast 
Ramps in the hearts of Peoples and of Kings.’’ 


Lloyd Mifflin’s poetic and artistic gifts he inherits 
in part from his father, J. Houston Mifflin, who died 
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in 1888. He was descended from English Friends, 
was educated at Westtown School, studied art in 
Europe, and painted portraits in the Southern States. 
In 1835 he put forth a slender volume of “ Lyrics,”’ 
which are now r printed (Philadelphia: H. T. Coates 
& Company),—with the author’s portrait, showing a 
face of serene and thoughtful refinement. The poems 
have an old-fashioned grace and pensive beauty, and 
are wholly in keeping with the author’s nature as one 
gathers it from the dedication to his memory of the 
son’s first book of sonnets : 

“An idealist; a passionate lover of imaginative 
poetry ; himself a writer of melodious verse ; a por- 
trait painter of subtle delicacy ; a thorough ‘ gentle- 
man of the old school,’ whose polished and courtly 
manners were but the flower of an innate reanement 
and a beautiful life ; impetuous ; generous ; honorable ; 
supremely unselfish ; a man among a thousand—My 
Father.” 

‘* Five Books of Song”’ (New York : The Century 
Company), the volume of Richard Watson Gilder’s 
collected poems, has reached its fourth edition. It 
is a happy augury this, that the reading public 
should thus cherish the poetic utterance of one of 
our foremost men of letters. From his first book, in 
1875, to his latest work, this poet has written with 
fine seriousness, with grave beauty, and with a strong 
faith in his country’s destiny. 

The dreamy yearning and rapture of his early 
volume of sonnets and lyrics captured the admiration 
of Lowell, who wrote of the book, ‘I cannot praise 
it better than in saying that as I read I kept murmur- 
ing to myself, ‘It dallies with the innocence of love 
like the old age.’” 

Gilder’s verse reveals him as a lover of the beau- 
tiful in nature and in human achievement; he isa 
poet of music and its subtle, spiritual influence, of 


‘«the ever-deepening brown 
Of summer twilights on the enchanted hills.’’ 


He makes melodious report of 


‘« Dawn, eve, and night, the iridescent seas, 
Bright moon, enlightening sun, and quivering stars.’ 
In his memorial odes he is ever noble; his 
poems on Washington, on Lincoln, 


’ 


—‘‘he the free from guile, 
Sad-hearted, loving, and beloved, and wise, 
Who ruled with sinewy hands and dreaming eyes *'— 


on Grant and Sheridan, and Helen Hunt, 
(‘‘ Ah, where that bright soul is cannot be night °’) 


are marked by a certain splendor and distinction ;— 
none since his friend and master, Lowell, may surpass 
him there. 

Perhaps as clearly as any of our singers Richard 
Watson Gilder voices the spirit of our finer American 
culture,—its pensive moods and meditations, its vital 
love of the arts, its pure dreams and emotions and 
ambitions, its belief in the dignity and beauty of life 
and in the sure triumph in our great land of civic 
virtue and of gracious and godly private character. 

Joun RussE_t Hayes. 

Swarthmore College. 
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The closing passages of Clifton Johnson's interesting book, 
*‘Along French Byways,’’ (New York: The Macmillan Co.), 
recently noticed in this column, refer to his feelings when he 
crossed the Channel, on his return to England. He had 
enjoyed himself in France, and he came away, he says, ‘‘ with 
an increased respect for the French people;’’ and, he 
adds, very truly, that ‘‘there is a good deal of humbug in 
this talk about ‘decadent’ nations.’’ But he was glad to 
get back to a country where English was spoken, and he 
found the talk of the sailors and cabin stewards on the Chan- 
nel steamer sounded like music in his ears. 

This, no doubt, is a very common experience of visitors 
abroad. But itis due in no small degree to the want of 
acquaintance with more than one language. Clifton Johnson 
mentions, in the opening of his book, his unacqaintance with 
French. Anyone who travels in another country without 
knowing the language is not only put to inconvenience, but 
continually ‘‘ feels strange,’’ so that it isa relief to get among 
those whose speech is familiar. A person who knows French 
and not English no doubt experiences the same pleasure in 
crossing the Channel the reverse way, and hearing again 
language which he readily comprehends. 


The ‘‘ History of England, for the Use of Schools and 
Academies,’’ by J. N. Larned (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.), is an admirable book. It is of great interest to the or- 
dinary reader, as a convenient and compact statement of facts, 
with a judicious analysis and explanation of their bearing and 
meaning, and we do not see why, as a text-book, in the line 
intended, it should not be equally satisfactory. The author's 
method is successful in an unusual degree ; he is neither dog- 
matic, nor flippant, nor narrow-minded ; he treats the subject 
from the view-point of an intelligent freeman, and his phil- 
osophy of history is coherent and judicious. The illustra- 
tions are of particular interest, as they have been derived from 
the best original sources. Very full bibliographical notes 
have been furnished by H. P. Lewis, with good research ques- 


tions and topical analyses. We repeat our hearty approval 
of the book. 


By arrangement with Harper & Brothers the Macmillan 
Company has taken over the publication of James Ford 
Rhodes’ ‘‘ History of the United States from the Compromise 
of 1850.’ The four voiumes which have already appeared 
bring this important work down to the year 1862. A new 
edition is on the press and will be published immediately. 


The Youth's Companion has just issued its announcement 
of the varied features to be published in its seventy-fifth vol- 
ume. Science, history, biography, and travel are represented 
by many distinguished authors, while stories will be contrib- 
uted by G. W. Cable, F. R. Stockton, Sarah Orne Jewett, 
Mary E. Wilkins, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Margaret E. 
Sangster, Harriet Prescott Spofford, F. T. Bullen, Gilbert 
Parker, Jesse Lynch Williams, C. A. Stephens, Flora Annie 
Steel, J. L. Harbour, and many others. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


PENELOPE'’S ENGLISH EXPERIENCES.—PENELOPE’S PROGRESS. 
[Experiences in Scotland.] Two Volumes. By Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. With 108 Illustrations by Charles E. 
Brock. $4 the set. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THe PEACE CONFERENCE AT THE HAGUE, and Its Bearings on 
International Law and Policy. By Frederick W. Holls, 
D.C.L. Pp. xxiv.and 572. $3.00 New York : The Mac- 
millan Co. 


GEN. JoseEPH WHEELER, of Alabama, who took a promi- 
nent part in the Cuban war, and then was in the Philippines 
awhile, is quoted as saying of the recent election: ‘‘ There 
never was a President defeated for election who had conducted 


a successful war. Wars are popular in this country, and are 
growing more popular with the masses; and any party that 
opposes a successful President will meet with defeat.’’ 
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Conferences, Associations, €tc. 


THE ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE. 
THE annual meeting, representative of the Friends’ Associa- 
tions, was held at Abington meeting-house, Pa. (ten miles 
north of Philadelphia), on Seventh-day last, morning and 
afternoon. Isaac Mather, Jr., of Abington, presided, an 
Margaret Harris, of Salem, N. J., was the secretary. The 
large meeting-house was well filled. About twenty-five Asso- 
ciations had appointed delegates, most of whom were present, 
including those from Hopewell, Va., and from the recently 
formed Association at Lancaster, Pa. A friendly greeting 
was sent by the Association at Plainfield, N. J., to which the 
officers of the meeting were requested to send a suitable reply. 

At the morning session, the question, ‘‘ What Makes 
Young Friends’ Associations most Effective?’’ was answered 
in an excellent paper by Ellis W. Bacon, of Philadelphia. 
He said their effectiveness depends upon the fullness of the 
appreciation of Friends’ principles, and their adaptation to 
the needs of the present day. The subject was further con- 
sidered by Edward B. Rawson, of New York, who explained 
the plan followed by the Association of that city and Brook- 
lyn, in forming a junior section. Lewis V. Smedley, speaking 
for Willistown (Chester county, Pa.), said their association 
had cemented the membership more closely together. Joe! 
Borton, of Woodstown, N. J., said the interest had extended 
beyond their membership, and had had a good influence in a 
wider circle. . 

Other speakers at the morning session were J. Hibberd 
Taylor, of West Chester, Pa., Dr. William I. Hull, of Swarth- 
more, Henry M. Haviland, of New York, James Q. Atkinson, 
of Upper Dublin, Pa., J. Eugene Baker, of Friends’ Central 
School, Philadelphia, and Lydia H. Price, of West Chester. 

Luncheon was hospitably provided by Abington Friends 
in the large dining-room of the school, just across the road 
from the meeting-house, and about 450 sat down. 

At the afternoon session, Principal George L. Maris, of 
George School, discussed ‘‘ The Outlook Among Friends.”’ 
He said that every advanced step taken by the evangelical 
churches for 200 years has been in the direction of the prin- 
ciples of Fox and Penn, and they are more and more recog- 
nizing the superiority of the spirit over the letter. Ada B. 
Mitchell, of Langhorne, Pa., followed in a brief paper, in 
which she said that the spread of Friends’ principles depends 
upon the faithfulness of those who have accepted these prin- 
ciples. 

Walter R. Buffington, of West Nottingham, Md., said 
that so long as war exists on the earth, so long as a Christian 
nation has an army as its standard-bearer, with whisky in its 
track, there is need for the continuance of the Society of 
Friends. 

The subject was further discussed by Jane P. Rushmore, 
of Kennett Square, Isaac Roberts, of Conshohocken, Emma 
Waln, of Philadelphia, Alvan Haines, of Abington, and 
others. The meeting closed at 4 o'clock, with the general 
feeling that it had been interesting and satisfactory. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Young Friends’ Association of 
Philadelphia held its monthly meeting on Second-day even- 
ing, Eleventh month 12, in the lecture-room of the Y. F. A. 
building. 

The president, William W. Birdsall, in opening the meet- 
ing, referred to the loss of William C. Smyth, whose death 
has caused sorrow among a wide circle of friends. His loss 
will be deeply felt by the Association, as he had been a cor- 
dial supporter of its undertakings. 

The first paper of the evening was written by Alice N. 
Townsend, ‘‘A Story of Wyoming Valley.’’ This story told 
of Jonathan and Ruth Slocum, members of the Society of 
Friends, who had settled in the beautiful valley in 1777. 
Soon after the battle at Wyoming, in 1778, commonly called 
the ‘‘ Massacre,’’ their little child, Frances, was carried away 
by Indians, and for sixty weary years they sought her, finding 
her at last the widow of a Miami chief, in the West. Her 
sympathies were so thoroughly Indian that in spite of the 
persuasion of her family, she remained with her adopted 
people until the end of her life. 
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The second paper, ‘‘ The Worth of the Individual,’’ was 
prepared and presented by Prof. W. N. Stine, of Swarthmore 
College. The thought in this paper can best be indicated by 
a single quotation: ‘‘ The worth of each human soul is com- 
plete and supreme in itself. No human soul is dependent 
upon rite or ceremonial, fixed form or creed, to impart a 
requisite for gaining that life of peace, perfection, and joy, 
which must dawn as the present one sinks into the night of 
death.”’ EMMA FELL Paxson, Sec. 


SOLEBURY, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association of 
Solebury (Bucks county, Pa.), met on the 11th inst.,at the 
meeting-house. After the opening exercises and the usual 
routine business, Hugh W. Michener reported on History, 
Agnes S. Ely on Literature, Eastburn Reeder on Discipline. 
Edward Balderston, in reporting on Current Events, gave an 
account of the improvements reported in: the school system 
and sanitary conditions of Cuba. 

‘‘Are the non-resistance principles of our Society in har- 
mony with the essentials of civil government?’’ was the 
assigned question answered by George H. Ely. He reported 
the preamble and other sections of the Constitution of the 
United States. It was the general opinion that with existing 
circumstances it was not possible to strictly adhere to the 
Discipline on this subject. 

Seth T. Walton suggested that an Emergency Committee 
be appointed to prepare articles of interest and be ready at 
the call of president to present them to the Association. 
This met with approval, and the following is the committee 
named: Ely J. Smith, Mattie Reeder, Seth T. Walton, 
Florence K. Blackfan, Agnes S. Ely, Martha B. White, and 
Hugh W. Michener. 

Edna May Walton recited ‘‘A Sermon for Young Folk.’’ 
It contained beautiful lessons for all. After a period of silence 
the meeting adjourned to meet Twelfth month 9. A cordial 
invitation to attend these meetings is extended to all inter- 
ested Friends. (Time, second First-day in each month, at 
2.30 p. m.) M. B. W. 


HorSHAM PA.—Horsham First-day school opened Tenth 


month 7. Silas C. Morris is superintendent, Comly Walton 
assistant, and Elizabeth E. Hallowell clerk. There are three 
large classes, under the care of Jane K. Jarrett, Macre J. 
Walton, and Susan H. Jarrett, each of whom has an assist- 
ant in case of unavoidable absence. The class in charge of 
Macre J. Walton are going to take up the Discipline in con- 
nection with the lessons, and discuss some part of it each 
week. The class under the care of Susan H. Jarrett are 
using the Perry Pictures to illustrate the New Testament 
Lessons. A black-board lesson is given occasionally. There 
is increased attendance. a. bia). 


WILLISTOWN, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association held 
its opening meeting of the season Eleventh month 7, at the 
home of Lewis V. Smedley. The meeting was opened by 
the president, David C. Windle, reading the sixth chapter of 
Paul. . The roll-call was followed by the minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting. 

Five delegates were appointed to attend the General Con- 
ference at Abington. 

Anna P. Smedley responded to the question, ‘‘ Does 
living a good life constitute a Christian?’’ She said, in part, 
‘*that real Christianity was a life rather than a belief. To 
be a Christian we must be Christ-like. It is a question we 
can discuss almost as in a circle. We cannot form the con- 
clusion foreach other; we must do it for ourselves. Jesus 
not only told us how to live, but gave us the example of right 
living.'’ An interesting discussion followed, in which several 
Friends participated. 

David C. Windle responded on Current Topics by giving 
prominent points taken from papers presented at the Phila- 
delphia Association of First-day schools. 

After a period of silence the meeting adjourned to meet 
Twelfth month 5, at Mordecai T. Bartram’s. 

A.C. B., Sec. 
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WARMINSTER, PAa.—An interesting conference on Im- 
proper Publications was held at Warminster (Bucks county, 
Pa.), on the afternoon of the 18th inst., under care of the Phil- 
anthropic Committee of Abington Quarterly Meeting. There 
was a very good attendance. The meeting was opened by 
James Q. Atkinson. 

Prof. F. H. Green, of the West Chester Normal School, 
was the speaker, and his remarks were listened to with much 
interest and satisfaction. He suggested that we would better 
say Proper, than Improper, Publications,—better say what to 
read than what not to. Often the condemnation of a book 
makes it readers. We may think an occasional reading of 
a book not strictly the best may not matter, but it is bound to 
show sometime, somewhere. There is not better advice to 
follow in this than that of St. Paul: ‘‘ Be not overcome with 
evil, but overcome evil with good.’’ You may say you can 
not make a child read good literature if he has no taste for 
it. But cultivate the taste, study his desires; if he likes 
fishing, give him fish literature ; if he likes horses, give him 
books concerning them. Good literature must prove an up- 
lift, and those who do not delve into our best lose much. 
Every parent and teacher should be pure himself when coming 
in contact with the children. The great book of nature must 
teach good, pure lessons. 

Remarks followed by Joseph Powell, Mary R. Livesey, 
Charles A. Livesey, Annie L. Croasdale, Sarah C. James, 
Lizzie Parry. The meeting closed under a feeling of appre- 
ciation and benefit derived. A.C. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met at 
the home of Robert Taylor on Seventh-day evening, the roth 
inst., with the usual number of attendants, and a number of 
invited guests. 

The committee appointed to nominate officers for the en- 
suing year reported viz.: President, Peter E. Harvey ; Vice- 
President, Charles H. Biddle; Secretary, Elizabeth Bowne ; 
Treasurer, Cyrus S. Moore ; and the five persons to serve on 
the Executive Committee, Thomas B. Harvey, Anna S. 
Bunting, Sara A. Biddle, Joseph F. Taylor, Elizabeth B. 
Zelley. 

The evening’s program, as carried out, was brief, owing to 
the unavoidable absence of some appointed to respond, whose 
appointments were deferred to the future meeting. Thomas 
A. Bunting, representing the Discipline Committee, in the ab- 
sence of Stacy D. Taylor, read ‘‘ Family Visits.’’ 

‘What do Friends believe in regard to the ‘Lord's 
Supper’ and ‘ Water Baptism’ ?’’ had been assigned to W. 
Courtenay Pray ; in his absence it was discussed by those 
present. 

Recitations were rendered by S. Bertha Taylor, ‘‘ Charity 
begins at Home,’’ and Ethel W. Zelley, ‘‘ The Painter of Se- 
ville.’ Martha A. Taylor welcomed us with some appro- 
priate lines, written for the occasion. 

The Executive Committee submitted the following subjects 
for next meeting, ‘‘ Can the germ of the Divine in each hu- 
man soul be developed without external aid ?’’ referred to 
Cyrus S. Moore. ‘‘ Which has the greatest influence 
upon character—education, environment, or heredity ?’’ 
Elizabeth A. Scott. ‘‘ Do any who are not Friends entertain 
views similar to those of Friends ?’’ Mary L. Bowne. 

Adjourned to meet at Mary L. Bowne's, Twelfth month 22. 

E. W. Z., See. 


RisinG Sun, Mp.—On the afternoon of Eleventh month 
4, the Young Friends’ Association met in Friends’ school 
building at Rising Sun. It was opened after a period of 
silence by the president, W. R. Buffington, reading from 
Trine, ‘‘ The Greatest Thing Ever Known.’’ We were fa- 
vored in having a general response at roll-call. 

Regular exercises were then taken up. First was a talk 
on Early Church history by A. L. Buffington. Our subject 
for the day, ‘‘ Stumbling Blocks,’’ was introduced by Robert 
Wood saying that this is largely a personal matter. What 
is a stumbling-block to one may not be to another. Loss of 
temper was given as an example; another, hypocrisy. It 
was said we should not confuse stumbling-blocks with mis- 
takes. The former, if not removed, will cause our downfall, 
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while from mistakes—which must enter every life—we may 
learn lessons of value. 

In the earnest paper on ‘‘Our Discipline 
Brown, we find that although almost 250 years have passed 
since it was instituted, it remains to this day essentially the 
same. Surely the queries and admonitions contained in it 


» by Howard 


are adaptable to all ages and stages. One excellent thought 
was presented,—that we should beware in judging the actions 
of others ; but in examining and judging ourselves we are 
wisely and usefully engaged. 

A short time was given for remarks on our late Yearly 
Meeting held in Baltimore. A portion of the ‘‘ Power of 
Silence’’ was read. We were cautioned not to be too active. 
We are too busy to attend to the ‘‘still small voice.’’ If we 
will but listen and follow it, we shall have nothing to fear. 
Representatives were appointed to attend the Conference of 
Associations at Abington. Our next Association will be held 
in Rising Sun Hall, when we expect to listen to an address 
given by a Friend. ELIZABETH R, LINCOLN, Cor. Sec. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
Tue brief vacation usual at this season will begin on the 28th, 
the day before ‘‘ Thanksgiving,’’ and classes will be resumed 
at 8.30 a. m., Twelfth month 3. 

Anna W. Waters, '02, is president, Albert M. Williams, ‘02, 
vice-president, and Robert H. Walker, ’02, secretary of the 
Young Friends’ Association. At the meeting on First-day 
evening, the 18th, Edson S. Harris, '02, read a paper on ‘‘ Sir 
Galahad: Yesterday, To-day, and To-morrow.’’ Charles 
Paxson and others spoke. The delegates to the conference 
at Abington the day before made reports on the different 
aspects of the meeting there. Those who attended the con- 
ference were Elizabeth Jackson, '03, Elizabeth Baker, ‘02, 
Anna W. Waters, '02, Dr. William I. Hull, Anna R. Paxson, 
‘o2, and Susanna Garrett. 

A number of the young women assist Dean Bond each 
evening in ‘‘ Social Hour ’’ in sewing articles for the tenefit 
of the Southern colored schools. 

The Sophomore class tendered the usual reception to the 
Freshmen on Seventh-day evening, Eleventhmonth17. The 
parlors were prettily decorated, and music and ‘‘ refresh- 
ments'’ made the evening pass pleasantly. 

The Senior Sophomore reception, which comes later in the 
term, will probably not be given this year. The Faculty ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Senior class should not be sub- 
jected to this additional expense, and the class of 1901 will 
probably agree with them. 

A regular meeting of the Joseph Leidy Scientific Society 
met in Science Hall, Eleventh month 13. Reports of the var- 
ious departments were given by Dr. Trotter, Prof. Baxter, 
Prof. Hoadley, and Wm. Collins, and Lewis Fussell talked on 
‘*Leaf Structure."’ Richard Peters, 3d, is president, and 
Helen M. Eastwick is secretary of the Society. 

Prof. T. A. Jenkins has been invited to prepare the volume 
‘* Selections from French Poetry" in the ‘‘ Twentieth Cen- 
tury Series" of D. Appleton & Co., New York. The French 


works in the series are in general chaige of Prof. Tee, of 
Columbia University. 





SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

The attendance and interest have always been quite satis- 
factory, but this fall makes the best since the opening of the 
school, nine years ago. Teachers and pupils are doing very 
good work. 

In the boarding department twelve applications for boys 
have been refused for lack of room. 

Ground was broken for a new gymnasium a few days ago. 
The building will be 51 by 72 feet, with an addition 19 by 24 
feet. It will be of stone; the main room will be more than 
ample for the size of the school. The extension will contain 
a dressing-room for the girls, a measuring-room, director's 
room, and small gallery for visitors. The basement will 
supply a play-room 44 by 44 feet, a locker-room, shower 


baths, etc. The building will supply an urgent need. It is 
being rapidly pushed and with moderately good weather w'!] 
be ready for use soon after the Christmas holidays. 

Morgan Bunting, who planned the other handsome build- 
ings for the school, and Swarthmore College gymnasium for 
young men, is the architect, with Arthur Shrigley. 

A new and enlarged athletic field is being graded for foot 
ball, base ball, etc. A tennis court and basket-ball court 
have been laid out for the young women. * 





CONFERENCE AT RACE STREET.—At Race Street meetiny- 
house, next Seventh-day, the 1st proximo, at 2 p. m., a con- 
ference of teachers, parents, and school committees ‘will be 
held under the charge of the Educational Committee of the 
yearly meeting. 

Prof. Edward Howard Griggs, well known as a lecturer, 
will speak on ‘‘ The Ethics of School Organization as a Dis- 
cipline.”’ 

There should be a good audience. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


A FRIEND writes us from Chicago: ‘* Judge Richard Yates, 
who has just been elected Governor of Illinois, was opposed 
by the Liquor Dealers’ Association, and on this account ran 
behind his ticket. The reason of their opposition was that 
Judse Yates declined to preside at a banquet if wine was 
served. We need more officials of this kind."’ 

Recent letters from Chappaqua, N. Y., report consider- 
able improvement in the health of our friend Robert S. 
Haviland. He had been riding out on favorable days, and his 
power of speech was fairly well renewed. 

At West Chester, Pa., on the evening of the 15th instant, 
Albert Cook Myers, of Swarthmore College, read a paper be- 
fore the Historical Society of Chester county, on ‘*The Quakers 
in Ireland, and their Immigration to Pennsylvania, 1682 to 
1750."” 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


THE tenth annual meeting of the New Jersey Woman Suffrage 
Association was held at Moorestown, on the 13th and 14th 
instant. There was a large attendance, and this meeting was 
regarded as the best yet held by the New Jersey Association. 
It was the first which extended its sessions over two days. 
The Moorestown League had made their preparations so well 
that everything worked smoothly and harmoniously, and the 
visiting delegates were much pleased with the cordial reception 
and kind hospitality. The W.C. T. U. kindly granted the 
use of their building for the meeting. 

The president, Florence Howe Hall, of Plainfield, N. J., 
presided at the several sessions. The presence of Carrie 
Chapman Catt, president of the National Association, added 
to the interest, and Lucretia L. Blankenburg, president of the 
Pennsylvania Association, kindly gave her time and services 
on both days. 

The opening session was devoted to a consideration of the 
plan of work outlined by the national body. This included : 
1. Doubling the individual membership of each Suffrage 
Club. 

2. Organizing a club in a neighboring town. 

3. The distribution of literature. 

4. Raising a sum of money for State work. 

5. The enrollment of believers in equal suffrage. 

6. Press work, and some other points. 

In a discussion of this program, the president especially 
commended the idea of raising funds for work in New Jersey. 
In the afternoon session on the 13th, Susan W. Lippincott, 
president of the Moorestown Association, made an address of 
welcome, to which Florence Howe Hall responded, and fra- 
ternal greetings were extended by others. An interesting 
symposium on the general subject of Woman Suffrage fol- 
lowed, in which several took part, including Miss Mary Phil- 
brook, of Jersey City, who was the first woman admitted to 
the practice of law in New Jersey, and Mrs. Mineola Graham 
Sexton, of Orange, president of the Orange Study Club. In 








the evening Mrs. Catt delivered an impressive address, show- 
ing how the opportunities of woman had broadened during the 
century, and that the objections to her standing on an equal 
footing with man had gradually vanished. 

On the morning of the 14th reports were received from 
the auxiliary organizations. The president asked to be ex- 
cused from further service, owing to home cares and literary 
undertakings. Among the latter is a Life of Laura D. Bridge- 
man, the famous blind deaf-mute, who was educated by Dr. 
Samuel Gridley Howe, Mrs. Hall's father. Mrs. Hall felt 
that after eight years’ service it was better she should retire, 
though she did so with great regret. The officers elected 
were: president, Mrs. Mineola Graham Sexton, Orange ; 
vice-president, Mrs. W. J. Pullen, Camden ; corresponding 
secretary, Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange; recording 
secretary, Miss Morris, Moorestown ; treasurer, Mrs. Jeffrey, 
South Orange ; auditor, Mrs. Bassett, Sharpstown. 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Mary V. Grice, president of the 
New Jersey Council of Mothers, made an urgent appeal in 
behalf of the necessity of having women serve on Boards of 
Education. Mrs. Grice herself is school trustee in Princeton, 
so that her advice is the result of personal experience. With 
great earnestness she plead the cause of the children and the 
need of having the mother sex represented in all educational 
councils. Mrs. Catt answered many questions from the 
Question Box, in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. Mrs. 
Florence Howe Hall read a paperon ‘‘The American Wo- 
man in the American Home,’’ taking the ground that the 
bestowal of the rights of citizenship on the feminine sex would 
make them more serious, and give them a greater sense of re- 
sponsibility. The result, she thought, would be to make women 
live in their own country instead of spending their lives in 
boarding-houses in Europe, and in their own homes rather 
than in hotels. 2 es 


THE FALCON. 


I KNow a falcon swift and peerless 
As e’er was cradled in the pine : 
No bird had ever eye so fearless 
Or wing so strong as this of mine. 


The winds not better love to pilot 
A cloud with molten gold o’errun 
Than him, a little burning islet, 
A star above the coming sun. 


For with a lark’s heart he doth tower, 
By a glorious upward instinct drawn. 

No bee nestles deeper in the flower 
Than he in the bursting rose of dawn. 


No harmless dove, no bird that singeth, 
Shudders to see him overhead : 

The rush of his fierce swooping bringeth 
To innocent hearts no thrill of dread. 


Let fraud and wrong and baseness shiver ; 
For still between them and the sky 
The falcon Truth hangs poised forever, 
And marks them with his vengeful eye. 
—/James Russell Lowell. 


In the Old World, forestry is a business. The artificial, 
hand-made forests of France, and especially Germany, supply 
most of the timber used in those countries. England depends 
on outside sources almost wholly for its timber. England 
paid about ten millions of dollars for foreign timber last year. 
Her bill is annually growing larger. 


In New York City the number of prosecutions for criminal 
offenses may be judged by the fact that the District Attorney 
has ten assistants, and 15 deputy assistants, and the pay-rolls 
of the office aggregate $258,460 a year, 

SECRETARY of the Navy Long was in Denver on election 
day, and had an opportunity to observe women voting. 
There was nothing to jar the most sensitive spectator, he 
says. On the contrary, the tendency was to elevate and 
broaden, rather than to degrade or impair. 
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METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
TENTH MONTH, 1900. 


Mean barometer, 
Highest barometer during the month, 25th, 
Lowest barometer during the month, 14th, 29.840 
Mean temperature, 61.8 
Highest temperature during the month, 6th, 85. 
Lowest temperature during the month, 20th, 36. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 68.7 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 54.8 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 18th, 28. 
Least daily range of temperature, Ist, 28th, 5. 
Mean daily range of temperature, 13.9 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 52.4 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 79.4 
Total precipitation, rain, and melted snow, inches, 3-14 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, I 42 inches of 
rain on the 13th and 14th. 
Number of days on which .o1 inch or more precipitation fell, 11. 
Number of clear days 10, fair days 6, cloudy days 15. 
Prevailing direction of wind from the Northeast. 
Thunder Storms on the 8th and 16th. 
Frost, light on the 17, 18, 19, and 21, heavy on the 20, ground 
frozen in suburban districts. 
SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 69 5 on 8th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 37, on 17th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8a m., 55. 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 69.5 on 6th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 39.5 on 19th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 56.3. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 55.6. 
Note.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum tempera- 
tures, 68.7° and 54.8° respectively, give a monthly mean of 61.8° 
which is 5.2° above the normal and 2.8° above the corresponding 
month in 1899. 
The total amount of precipitation during the month, 3. 14 inches, is 


about ,the normal, and 2.08 inches more than during Tenth 
month, 1899. 


30.190 
30.468 


PROBABLY the largest specimen Empress Tree— Paulownia 
imperialis —in America, is in Independence Square, Philadel- 
phia. It is one of the first lot introduced into America about 
fifty years ago, and was a gift to the city by the late Robert 
Buist, one of America’s famous nurserymen. It is now eleven 
feet in circumference, equalling in girth some of the old 
American Elms that were in the plot before the Revolution. 
The wood is in great demandin Japan. It is light and strong. 
—([Meehans’ Monthly. } 


NEBRASKA and Kansas show in the Census returns of 1900 
the effect of their set-back in the dull times, a few years ago. 
Nebraska added in the ten years since 1890 only 9,991 
people, or less than 1 per cent. (The census of 1890 may 
have been ‘‘ padded"’ ; it was so, apparently, in the city of 
Omaha.) Kansas gained 431,000 people between 1880 and 


1890, but only 42,400 in the following ten years, a trifle less 
than 3 per cent. 


THE Cecil family now rule England, to an extent which is 
notable. The Marquis of Salisbury is prime minister. Lord 
Cranbourne, his son, will now be under secretary for foreign 
affairs. Lord Selborne, his son-in-law, will be at the head of 
the admiralty, Arthur Balfour, his nephew, will be first lord of 
the treasury and leader of the House of Commons, and 


General Balfour, another nephew, will be secretary for 
Ireland 


AN estimated crop of 870,000 boxes of oranges in Florida 
this year is proof of the unexpected quick recovery of that 
industry from the frosts. Even the new growth on the old 
seedlings promises a crop of from fifteen to twenty boxes 
from each tree, while the young groves are so heavily loaded 
as to suggest fears of over-bearing. 


THE Philadelphia Ledger vigorously condemns the plan 
of Senator Proctor, of Vermont, to authorize by law the in- 
crease of the regular army to 65,000 men, and give the 
President discretionary power to add 35,000 more. The 
Senator, it says, ‘‘should be given to understand that no 
‘War Lord’ is wanted or will be tolerated in this country."’ 
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A Great Marble Block. 
A LETTER from Marble Hill, Georgia, describes the quarry- 
ing of an enormous block of stone. It says: 
‘« The largest single block of marble ever quarried in this 


country has just been shipped from the quarries here. Itisa 
pure white mass of mineral, without a streak or a blemish. 
It is 27 feet 2 inches long, by 4 feet 4 inches, by 4 feet 3 
inches ; containing a grand total of 500 cubic feet. Nothing 
like this has ever been seen here, though large blocks have 
come from these quarries before. The largest previous single 
stone ever quarried in this country, which also came from 
here, was 60,000 pounds in weight, but the present block of 
marble is almost double that one in size. It almost ap- 
proaches the huge monoliths that the ancient Egyptians set up 
in their temples and pyramids long before the Christian era. 
In order to ship this great stone, a special car had to be built 
to carry it, and the car and its freight weighed just a trifle 
over 150,000 pounds.”’ 


One Man Builds a Church. 

PEOPLE are often said to ‘‘ build’’ churches or other buildings, 
—the meaning being that they pay other people to do it. But 
in Reading, Pa., one man, Rev. Harry M. Lengel, has actu- 
ally built a church himself, with his own hands. He began 
in the Seventh month last, laid the foundations, put up the 
structure, erected the front, plastered the building, arranged 
the pews, added the roof and tinned it, and intends to paint 
the whole. The materials he paid for himself. It is 20 by 35 
feet, and will seat about 200 persons. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


cushioned pews, and I do not wear any gown, but we are 
trying to do what is right, and each helps the other along. 
The poor people in my neighborhood have promised to come 
to church, and I hope to do them some good. The gospel 
will be free. We have no pew rents, and those who are not 
able to contribute a penny to our collection will be welcome. 


Friendships of Women. 


FRIENDSHIP between women is not necessarily built upon 
early acquaintance. My dearest friend may have been un- 
known to me a year ago, yet time and education and circum- 


stance and environment may have been bringing us together 
for a score of years. The friendships into which women 
drift during a summer in the mountains or when idling about 
Europe are sometimes not mere ephemera, but have the per- 
manence of the house built upon the rock. Your friend 
must to some extent at least sympathize with you in pursuits 
and aims. Your point of view and hers must not be alien. 
You may disagree in opinion, but in sentiment you must meet 
or you cannot coalesce in friendly relationship. For friends 
must neither be like ivory balls, smooth and polished and 
detached, nor like soap-bubbles, iridescent, ethereal, and 
volatile, nor like thistles, bristling with needle-thrusting points 
on every side. Somewhere there must needs be the recipro- 
city of congenial wish and acquiescent word, the bond of 
union which unites and grows even stronger as two go on the 
road of life together. 

Among women disparity in age, at least after the crudity 
of youth is past, forms no barrier to the most delightful 


friendships. What do you care for a handful of years if your 
friend and yourself are congenial, are of that fibre which 
blends into sweet and sympathetic companionship the gliding 
days of time, and which, thank God, need not be long inter- 
rupted, even by death itself? Friendship is fed from an in- 
exhaustible source, and they who belong to one another here 
may well hope to continue the intercourse of love and loyalty 
beyond the stars. —| Margaret E. Sangster, in Harper's Bazar. | 


The builder, a minister, is about sixty years old. In 
speaking of his work, he said : 

‘« The people of this section needed a church. I built it 
for them because I believed that I had a message from God 
telling me to do so. There is no church near to this neigh- 
borhood, which is very closely built up. Then, again, many 
of our people are poor and would feel out of place in the 
large and fashionable churches, owing to the fact that they 
are so plainly dressed. I have had this experience myself at 
times. In our church the beggar is welcome, and ragged 
clothing will not bar the admission of any one. We worship 
God in a simple manner, using our best efforts in trying to 
learn the truth as we understand it. We have no choir, no 


In England during the past few years, it is claimed, 140,- 
320 farm laborers have been displaced by machinery, while 
the making of the latter, it is asserted, required only the labor 
of 4,600 men for one year. 











NOTICES. *,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore *,* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
ie h £ the Phil Yearly Meeting have arranged for meetings dur- | Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, will 
«* A Conference under the care of the Phil- ing Eleventh and Twelfth months as follows: | be held at Stanton, Del., on First-day, Twelfth 


anthropic Committee of the Yearly and Quarterly | ELEVENTH MONTH : month 2, 1900, at 11 o'clock. 
meetings will be held in the meeting-house at | : ’ Mary P. Harvey, Clerk 
: ; ; 


| 
Doylestown, Bucks Co., Pa., First-day, Eleventh | BA nen, sate Md, | 
month 25, 1900, at 2.30 p.m. The meeting | *,* The Conference of Teachers, Parents, 
and School Committees will be held under the 
| auspices of the Yearly Meeting’s Educational 
Committee in Race Street meeting-house, on 
Seventh-day, Twelfth month 1, at 2 p. m. 
Address by Prof. Edward Howard Griggs, 
subject, ‘* The Ethics of School Organization 
' and Discipline.” 
All persons interested in the subject of educa- 
tion are invited to be present. 
Lewis V, SMEDLEY, Clerk. 


see . Washi ac. 
will be addressed by Henry W. Wilbur, of | . B ~ Ser Md 
. ee ae ee Se oe 7 9. Bush Creek, Md. 
New York. Subject, ‘‘Improper Publications. 16. Forest Hill. Md. 
All interested are respectfully invited te attend. Aisquith a. Wikio 
On behalf of Committee. , 


eee . 30. Woodlawn, Va. 
Susanna RicH, Clerk. ELIZABETH B. PassMoRE, Chairman. 


*,* The Young Friends’ Association of Cam- oa. 
den, N. J., has engaged Dr. Jesse H. Holmes *.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
to give a course of lectures on ‘‘ The Study of | mittee to visit the smaller branches have made 
the Bible,’’ in the meeting-house, Seventh and | appointments as follows: 

Market Streets. The next two lectures occur | ELEVENTH MONTH : 
Eleventh month 27, and Twelfth month 11. 25. Merion, 10 30 a. m. | 
All are cordially invited. AQUILLA J. LinviLt, Clerk. 


*,* First-day evening meetings in Philadel- 
phia during Eleventh month are held on Race 
Street above 15th Street at 7.30 0’clock. It is 
very desirable that Friends should feel interested 
to attend. 


COMING in on the train the other day 
| was a family with a little, nervous mother 
| and a flock of children. As we neared 
| Boston the mother began to question if 
everything was all] right. 

‘*Have you got all the umbrellas, 
asi Johnny ?’’ 

Makes the food more delicious and wholesome | **I should say I had. I had four 
; when I started, and now I've got six!’’ 
—(Boston Beacon. } 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


Tue Czar of Russia, Nicholas II., it was disclosed last week, 
is lying ill of typhoid fever, at one of the imperial residences 
in Livadia, in the south of Russia. Much concern has been 
felt in regard to him, on account of the uncertainty attending 
the succession in case of his death. He has two small chil- 
dren, both girls. If a female were not allowed to become 
Empress, the crown would go to his younger brother, the 
Grand Duke Michael. Reports from the Czar have been 
mostly favorable, as to the progress of his case. 

SPEAKING in New York City, on the 15th instant, on the 
Philippines, President J. G. Schurman, of Cornell University, 
urged that a larger army be sent there,—‘‘an army large 
enough and permanent enough to wind up this business, once 
for all.’"" He said that the United States soldiers died ‘‘ at 
the rate of five a day,’’ that ‘‘the natives, taught by the 
cruelty and treachery of the Spaniards to mistrust all whites, 
have not learned to trust us.’’ ‘‘ Conditions,’’ he said, ‘‘ are 
on the whole no better than they were during the Spanish 
rule. There is as yet no chance for administrative reform.’’ 

The speaker thought that ‘‘if, a century hence, the people 
become fused’’ into one nationality desiring independence, 
‘our descendants will grant it.’’ 

WE gave, a few weeks ago, in an editorial article, some 
details relating to the slaughter of the Chinese people along the 
Amur river. A Belgian traveller has written a letter, dated 
September 6, from that region, whichis published in a London 
newspaper, the G/ode, and his account surpasses in horror 
everything previously made public. He says that ‘‘two 
thousand Chinese were deliberately drowned at Moraxo, 2,000 
at Rabe, and 8,000 around Blagovetchensk, a total of 12,000 
corpses encumbering the river, among which were thousands 
of women and children. From Blagovetchensk to Aigun, 45 
kilometers, numerous villages formerly studded the bank, 
with a thriving, industrious population of over 100,000. That 
of Aigun was 20,000. No one will ever know the number of 
these who perished by shot, sword, andstream. Not a village 
is left. The silence of death was around us.”’ 

Tue fighting in South Africa continues. It is reported 
that General Louis Botha has established a centre of govern- 
ment at Roesendal, north of Middleburg, and has $750,000 
in money to pay his men. Another commander, Abel Eras- 
mus, is at Oliphant’s river with 2,000 men, 1,000 wagons, 
and 12,000 cattle. 

It is understood in London that a statement in the Va/a/ 
Mercury means that Lord Kitchener will depopulate the small 
towns in the Transvaal, and concentrate their populations in 
the large towns, following out a ‘‘ reconcentrado'’ policy, 
similar to that of Gen. Weyler in Cuba. 

AN interesting electoral contest in Newfoundland closed 
last week. That province is not a part of the Dominion of 
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The lamp that doesn’t flare up or smoke, or cause 
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Che New Rochester. 


Other lamps may be offered you as “ just as good” 

= in some respects, but for all around 
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roe make oil stoves too, just as good as the lamps; 


in fact, anything in oil or gas fixtures. 


THE ROCHESTER LAMP Co., 


58 Fock Place and 58 Bardiay St. Now York. 
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Canada, having refused to come in, when the confederation 
was formed in 1867. The elections now held were for mem- 
bers of the local parliament. The Liberals were successful, 
beating the prime minister, Reid, a Tory, who came to New- 
foundland a few years ago as a railway contractor, and had 
succeeded in getting nearly all public property into his own 
possession. It is regarded as a great popular triumph. 


NEWS NOTES. 


THE so-called ‘‘ Dewey Arch,’’ in New York City, has 
been removed, the work being done at night, Enough money 
to make a permanent erection could not be obtained. 


THE population of the State of Pennsylvania as announced 
by the Census Bureau is 6,302,115, as against 5,258,014 in 
1890, an increase of 1,044,101, or 19.8 per cent. 

Ir has been discovered that the assistant cashier of the 
German National Bank, at Newport, Kentucky, has em- 
bezzled nearly $200,000, and the bank has been closed. 
Heavy assessments will fall on the stockholders, 

FiFTy thousand acres of coal land in Johnston, Floyd, and 
Pike counties, Kentucky, will soon pass from the hands of 
Central Knetucky parties to a coal syndicate, which has been 
formed in Pennsylvania by Eastern and English capital. 


Large numbers of hunters were in the Adirondack region 
this season, and owing to a snow-fall an unusual number of 
deer were shot. The season closed on the 15th, and a dis- 
patch says the ‘‘ slaughter of deer has been enormous.'’ 


ANDREW CARNEGIE, it is announced, will erect the build- 
ings for a technical school in Pittsburg, and endow it with 
$1,000,000. It will be placed under the management of the 
Carnegie Institute, which has already been endowed with a 
million dollars. 

A UNITED States District Judge in California has ruled 
that the act of 1898, authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to make regulations for the protection of forest reserves, is 
unconstitutional because, in effect, it delegates legislative 
power to an administrative officer. 

HENRY VILLARD, formerly president of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, died at his home at Dobbs’ Ferry, N. Y., 
on the 12th inst., aged 65 years. He was born in Rhenish 
Bavaria in 1835, and came to this country in 1853. His wife 
was the daughter of William Lloyd Garrison, the elder. 

AT Omaha, Neb., on the 14th inst., some of the students 
at the Omaha Medical College engaged in a fight in their class- 
room ‘‘over a question of seats,’’ in which two were fatally 
injured. At the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, at 
Boston, on the 15th, astudent was killed in a ‘‘ cane rush.’’ 

THE population of the State of Michigan is officially an- 
nounced ¢o be 2,420,982, as against 2,093,889 in 1890, an 
increase of 15.6percent. The population of Ohiois 4,157,545, 
against 3,672,316 in 1890, an increase of 13.2 percent. The 


population of Georgia is 2,216,331, against 1,837, 353 in 1890, 
an increase of 20.6 per cent, 


Good lent meals, 


served in a quiet room. 


Table d’hote 25 cents. 
A la carte. 


Y. F. A. Building, 
- 140 N. Fifteenth St. 
Rooms, one person, 75 cents; two 


persons, 50 cents each per night; 
$3 and $4 per week. 
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SERVICE TO FLORIDA VIA THE 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


At present two through trains leave Philadel- 
phia, Broad Street Station, daily, carrying 
through Pullman drawing-room sleeping-cars 
to Florida via the Southern Railway. In addi- 
tion to the above on January 14, the Florida 
Limited will resume seavice. This famous 
train has been operated over the Southern Rail- 
way for several seasons past. The equipment 
of the Florida Limited this season will be superb, 
in fact, the very finest cars built by the Pullman 
Company will be operated on these trains. The 
Southern Kailway has dining-car service on all 
through trains. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut “treet, Phila- 
delphia, will take pleasure in furnishing all 
information. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH | L. JONES. 
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Black Broadcloths, 


Venetians 


Of the 
plain black fabrics used this sea- 


vast assortment of 


son, both for dresses and suits, 
Broadcloths and Venetians are 
by far the most in demand and 
their popularity is steadily in- 
creasing. 

We feel confident that the 
following special numbers, now 
offered at reduced prices, will be 
quickly sold: 

$1.75 VENETIAN CLOTH, 
inches wide—$1.25 a yard. 

$2.00 FRENCH BROADCLOTH 
—sponged and shrunk; 54-inch— 
$1.25. 

$2.00 BROADCLOTH—of extra 
light weight ; 53-inch—$1.50a yard. 

$4.00 FINE FRENCH BROAD- 
CLOTH—a quality which we con- 
sider to be the best and handsomest 
made; 53 inches wide—$3.00 ayard. 


50 


Samples sent upon request. 
Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. Address 


~~ 


orders ** Department 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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FRIENDS’ IN T ELLIGENCER. 





ORIGIN OF THE BEN DaAvis.—The Ben | 
Davis apple was brought originally from 
North Carolina along with a lot of other 
seedling apples. The Davis family moved 
to Kentucky and set the original Davis 
orchardin Butlercounty. The Hillfamily 
moved to lllinois and took along some 
grafts from the Kentucky orchard. The 
apple proving valuable, the question nat- 
urally came up as to what the apple should 
be named, and the answer came, ‘‘ Ben 
Davis,’’ for it was Ben Davis who brought 
the seedling sprout from North Carolina. 

The apple is no doubt planted over a 
wider section of the country than is any 
other variety. A part of the original 
orchard is still in bearing condition.— 
[ Exchange. ] 

WHEN there is a prospect of rain or 
wind the spider shortens the filaments 
from which its web is suspended, and 
leaves things in this state as long as the 
weather is variable. If the insect elon- 
gates its thread, it isa sign of fine, calm 
weather, the duration of which may be 
judged by the length to which the threads 
are let out. If the spider remains inactive 
it is a sign of rain. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


SEASON OF 1900-1901. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company an- 
nounces the following Personally-Conducted 
Tours for the season of 1900-1901 : 

California. —A thirty-five day tour will leave 
New York, Philadelphia, and Harrisburg Febru- 
ary 14. The party will travel over the entire , 
route by the ‘* Golden Gate Special,’’ the finest 
train that crosses the continent. 

Florida.—Three tours to Jacksonville will 
leave New York and Philadelphia February 5 
and 19, and March 5. The first two admit of a 
stay of two weeks in the *‘ Flowery State.’ 
Tickets for the third tour will be good to return 
by regular trains until May 31, 1901. 

Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washing- 
ton.—Five tours will leave New York and Phila- 
delphia February 9, March 2 and 23, April 6 
and 27. | 

Old Point Comfort.—Six tours will leave New 
York and Philadelphia December 27, February 
9, March 2 and 23, April 6 and 27. 

Washington.—Six tours will leave New_York 
and Philadelphia December 27, January 24, Feb 
ruary 21, March 21, April 2 and 25, and May 9. 

For detailed information apply to Tourist 
Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 860 Fulton 
Street, 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J., or Geo. W. Boyd, Assist- 
ant General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 


| yyoutp you rather buy 


lamp-chimneys, one a 
week the year round, or one 
that lasts till some accident 
breaks it ? 

Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 

Where can you get it? and what 
does it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how 
much. It costs more than common 
glass; and may be, he thinks tough 
glass isn’t good for his business. 


Our “‘Index” describes ad? lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimeny for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address 
RESUMPTION OF SERVICE. 
Resumption of Sunset Limited Service be 
tween New York, Philadelphia, and San Fran- 
Season 1900-1901, via Southern Rail- 





_Maccetu, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


cisco. 
way. 

Commencing Eleventh month 6, and every 
Third-, Fifth-, and Seventh-day thereafter, the 
Ww ashington and Southwestern Limited, o; 
erated daily between New York, Philadelphia, 
and New Orleans via the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and Southern Railway, leaving Philadelphia, 
Broad St. Station 6.55 p. m., composed of 
Dining, Pullman drawing-room Sleeping, Ob- 
servation, and Library cars, in addition will 
carry a Special Sunset Limited Annex, Pullman 
drawing-room Compartment Sleeping car to 
connect with the Sunset Limited operated be 
tween New Orleans and San Francisco. 

The celebrated trans continental service 
afforded by these luxurious trains makes a tri; 
to the Pacific Coast not only very quick, but 
most delightful. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, $28 Chestnut Street, Phila 
delphia, Pa., will be pleased to furnish all 
information. 


What the Whitman Poet says this week 
Tue drink that crown’s both breakfast and tea, 
With its delicate flavor and purity, 
Is easy to get —but be careful to see 
That its Wuitman’s Breakfast Cocoa. 


Always ask for Warrman’ s # costs only 25¢. a can 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


AG\WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY | 


JUST ISSUED ae 


NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 


Now Added 25,000 NEW WORDS, Phrases, Etc. 


Rich Bindings # 2364 Pages # 5000 Illustrations 


Prepared under the supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists. 


BETTER THAN EVER FOR GENERAL USE 





Also Webster's Collegiate Dictionary with Scottish Glossary, etc. 


*¢ First class in quality, second class in size.*” 


MERRIAM CO., 


Nicholas Murray Butler. 


Publishers, Springfield 
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By subscribing Now for 1901 you will receive 
Free all the remaining issues for 1900, including 
the Special Holiday Numbers. — See offer below. 


You will receive as a special gift the beautiful 
“Puritan Girl” Calendar for 1901, designed and 
lithographed in twelve colors expressly for The 
Companion. 


10 


Reasons 
For 
Subscribing 
For The 
YOUTH'S 


COMPANION 
a 


Once 


The Companion will bring to you in each of the 
next fourteen months as much good reading as 
a magazine of 500 pages. 


Every coming issue will contain from three to six 
capital stories by the most popular writers of 
fiction. 


Through The Companion’s special articles you 
will immediately make the acquaintance of men 
and women distinguished the world over for 
their achievements in literature, science, explo- 
ration and statesmanship. 


In the first number of The Companion that you 
will receive you will welcome to your home an 
added influence toward high thinking and 
worthy living. 


The Companion opens a window through which 
all the members of the household in town and 
country can get a clear view of the history of 
the times. 


You cannot make a better investment of $1.75 
for yourself or your family, and the earlier you 
invest it the larger will be the return. 


The Companion’s editorial articles are fair and 
impartial, and its record of current events is 
invariably trustworthy. 


The Companion’s new volume for 1901 promises 
to excel that of any former year. Illustrated 
prospectus and sample copies of the paper 
sent free. 


G) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6} 
(9) 


“THOSE who subscribe now, sending $1.75 
with this slip or the name of this publi- 
cation, will receive all the numbers of The 
Companion for the remaining weeks of 1900 
Free, and then the issues for 52 weeks, a 
full year, until January 1, 1902. This offer 
includes the gift of the new Companion Cal- 
endar, in 12-color printings from exquisite 
designs painted expressly for The Compan- 
ion, a souvenir of rare and lasting beauty. 
E142 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
eetr AL hated in), 
LUS 


38,026.39 


Titles to Real Estate 
Loans made on Mort- 


Interest allowed on Dapesiee, 
imsured, and conveyancing done. 
cage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent fro §2 and upwards, per annum. 


josErn - RHOADS, President. 
JOHN LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBE RT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 


J. Borron Winpenny, 
Warren G. Grirrits, 
Samue Bancrort, Jr 
Epwarp G. McCotitw, 
Avrrep I. PxHivuips. 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, Grorce M. Wacner, 
Epwarp S. Savres, Frank W. Paut, 
EpGar Dut DLEY fv Fansns. 


Nicnotras Brice, 
S. Davis Pace, 
Joun R. Rwoaps, 


oun F. Lewis, 
Homas R. GILL, 


J. 7 JACKSON & & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and 13th Streets, 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Rea! Estate. 
its. 


Interest allowed on 


GEO. B. COCK, st=ygarannen 


Room 719, 
— N.E.Cor. Broad and 


Telepho ne 3-50-53 D. Chestnut Sts. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Telephone 2-29-38-D. 





F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


RPP tela IOI 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


The Living Age, ‘). 


Friends’ Book Association, 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers, and Printers, 
’ Artists’ Materials, 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. 
¥ Everything relating to the Kinder- 
garten and School. 


S$. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 


FRIENDS’ 





INTELLIGENCER. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice President,T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice President and Actua» 
ASA S. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, OSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, “ROB. 


ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust O, TRO BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, DAVID 
G. ALSOP ; Treasurer, ' SAMUEL TH; Secretary, C. WALTER B ORTON, 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


| PRIA ODO ODOT COON I . 
| 


sosmoxe. |; NO Danger 
Unhappily the most dangerous 
diseases are the stealthy ones— 
ones that at first cause you little 
or no inconvenience—ones that 
you neglect until it is too late. 
Such is the case with diseases of 
the heart and lungs—don’t wait 
too long! Happily you have a 
great remedy within your reach 


COMPOUND 
OXYGEN 


which acts like magic on the 
whole system, putting new life 
into lungs and heart. Send for 
free book. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


1112 Girard Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Royal Blue Line to New York 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS | 
IN THE WORLD. 


Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 


AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED. 





Please mention FRIENDS’ ENTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


| 
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Club Rates : Other Periodicals, 1901. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1901. Read the figures 
given, and also read the notes below. 
We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals 
named below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for bem. 
WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES ( Continued.) 
Periodicals. Price for both. 
The Century Magazine, ($4) . 5.60 
Harper's Magazine, ($3), — note 
below), .. 
Atlantic Monthly, ($4), . 
The Forum, ($3), 
North American Review, ($5), 
St. Nicholas, ($3), - 
Lippincott’s Magazine, ($2. 50), 
The Chautauquan, ($2), ; 
Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), 
McClure’s Magazine, ($1), 
The Farm Journal, ($0.50), . . . 
Little Men and Women, ($0.50), 


Periodicals. Price for both. 
Springfield Republican, ($1), 2.90 | 
The Nation, ($3), . 4.80 
Literary Digest, ($3), (new sub- 
scribers only), ss 
Independent, ($2), ; 
Christian Register, ($3), 
Scientific American, ($3), 
Harper's Bazar, ($4), . : 
Journal of Education, ($2. 50) 


4.70 
5-30 
4.60 
6.10 


WELEL YL 
SRS Sos 


MONTHLIES. 

British Friend, (6s. 6d. & postage), $3.75 

Meehans’ Monthly sages Hort.), 
($2), . 

Scribner's Magazine, ($3). 


2.20 
2.45 


gs | QUARTERLIES. 
es 85 | TheNew World (Relig. Rev.),($3), $4.50 


Persons wishing other periodicals than th- 
and we will give prices. -.~ PB 

Where several periodic Marie 
ordered through us), by suk 
‘* price for both.’ 

*,* Note for Harper's Magazine : 


bove should write to us, 


st_ na the net price of each (if 
. »--v0 trom the rate given under the heading 


The price after Twelfth month 1, 1900, will 
be $4 a year. Our rate for orders received up to Eleventh month 28, will be as 
above, $4.70; after that $5.30. New subscribers before that date will receive, 
if they desire, the numbers for October and November, 1900, /vee. 





